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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The practical application of principles to teaching 
results in the invention of various devices. While 
priaeiples are permaneTit, ^lefieefi are tTfineient, There 
must enter into eadi device something ot the temporary 
and loea), for the eiinple reftaon that it is an adaptation. 
It stands between the eternal principle on the one 
hand and the transient situation on the other, and par- 
takes of the character of both, having in it an element 
that correeponde to the principle and an element that 
correepondB to the accidental circnmatances of time and 
place. 

The prineiplea of edacation require that the human 
being shall learn to know, in the flret place, ^Nature, 
and how to conquer it for hiiman ueee; secondly, to 
know mankind, past and present, and learn to profit 
by the experience of all individuals of hia race. But 
the adaptation of this universal requirement to tlie 
Indians of North America, to the Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Persians, the Egyptians, the ancient Greets, th« 
modern English, German, or French, the people of the 
United States, involves differences and variety of 
methods and devices. The road from simple savagery 



up to ■the fluramit of civilization is not a atmigbt path 
but a winding one, which oftentimes takes even a zig- 
zag conrse in eurmouutiaff steep ufigentfi. Especially is 
tliie the case in the earlier epochs of hietory, Ohang- 
ing the metaplior, as the stream of human liistory 
moves on, it receives affluents larger antl moi'e uumer- 
ous, and inasmuch as each experiment of civilisation 
diecovera some lieviee for couqueriug eome particular 
obstacle, the addition of these aiHuents gives tlie total 
movement of civilization more effective means for 
overcoming etubboni obetaclee. This progreee implies 
a change of old devices and an accumulation of new 
ones, bat always the device is tetbered not only to the 
principle, but to the situation, tbe time and place; and 
the devices which serve for more advanced popalatioDs 
do not serve at all for populations of lower order. 

Theee reflections muat be borne in miud in read- 
ing any book written for the purpose of explaining the 
application of edueational piinciples. We mu&t under- 
stand the word "practical" as having this transient 
character. A tbing is not practical once and for ail, 
but it 18 practical now in this particular combination of 
circiara&tances; or if it is not practical to-day, it may be 
practit'a.! to-morrow, or perhaps wae practical yesterday. 
Emerson has a poem on "Tact," in which he calls it 
" the art of all arts," but after enumerating its great 
merits in dealing with the present emergency he writes 
its obituary in the significant words, " It has no to- 
morrow; it ends with to-day." 

But, although practical devices laet only their eea- 
eon, they must not on that account be tbniight to merit 
contempt, for tLe highest educational principle remains, 



like a pole-star, alwajB at a great distance above and 
beyond any practice, and anj given level of civilizatioa 
once attained reveal a defecte. In fact, it ie only an im- 
perfect realization. Whatever it is, it is only a quarry 
from which we rau&t get building material with whith 
to build a new present in the place of the one now 
before ub. 

There is a perenDial need of newly invented devices. 
Each device Iiaa a tentlencv to become mechanical, no 
matter liow spiritual or suggestive of thought it was at 
the beginning. Colonel Franeie W. Parker is right in 
laying so much atrees on the inventive power of the 
teacher. According to him, the teacher should be a 
continual source of new ajid more effective devicea. 
He eeee clearly tliat each device soon loses its life-^t- 
ing etBcacy. The efficient teficher, therefore^ is not the 
pei-aon who merely knows the highest educational prin- 
ciples, but the one who can use these to give lifci tu 
practical methods, and who can meaeure each practical 
methods or devices by prinnples and inti'oduce moditi- 
cationa at tlie right time, bo as to accommodate theni to 
the increasing power gained by the pupil. 

Normal schools make a epecial study of methode 
and devices, and the best normal schools teaeh the ne- 
cessity for perennial modification of theee methode, 
with a view to preserve the spirit of the school in its 
body, BO to epeak. When the wort of the school he- 
cornea entirely mechanical, the spirit has departed. 

From these coneiderationa it will appear that there 
are principles which should govern the formation of 
devices, and one of these principles may be stated thus : 
A want ehould precede a supply. This meiins not 
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onlj that the supply shonld go to remove eome laelt or 
deficiency— the Entrlish use t!ie word " want " in the 
sense of lack — Ijut also that pupils should he made to 
fee! the need of something that ie given them — the 
AmericHii eenae of waut implying a. feeling- of a lack or 
dehciency. The teacher will eet the tasks for the 
pupils in such a way as to bring to them a feeling of 
the need of certain information in order to solve the 
problems given them. If this is a mathematical prob- 
lem, for instance, it will relate 00 the one hand to Some 
practical use ; it will l>e a problem relating to soniB 
ineasurement of distance or surface, or to some com- 
mercial transaction, some biijang or selling lit the 
neighhoring grocery, or to the getting of the height of 
tha tree hefore the eehool-houee door by measuring ite 
shadow, or to the calculation of the rate of increase of 
weaUh of the citizen who has a given capital at interest, 
or, in iine, to the boy'& trade in applea and raarhles, or 
such matters. The geography leeeon will explain the 
unknown by the known, making iliuGtration of moun- 
taina by well-known hills near by, reducing all to a 
common Buale of height, drawn on the blackboard and 
copied by the pupils on state or paper; the coui-ee of 
rivera illustrated by the coarse of the neighboring 
brooks, the wearing away of the land through epochiB 
of a million years, and by the alternations of v^ret sea- 
eons and droughts, of t!ie frost of winter and the lieat 
of summer, all being made clear by these causes as they 
(ire observed on a small scale from year to year by the 
piipilfl themselves. 

In fact, one great elmracterietic of prnctiral methods 
and devices must be that they create what are called 
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apperception centers — that is to say, they collect out of 
the individual experience of the pupils the data "whicli 
are to be used Sa kejs and explani^tionB of the informa- 
tion in tLe book wliicii dcpeiidB on tbo oliBerviitions of 
remote observers, remote in time or remote iu space. 
Interesting as illustrations are the boolva which study 
Bcieutitieal ly and exhaustively such familiar objects of 
one's iieighborhood as the duck-pond, the forest, or tbe 
ewanip, for they instruct in scientific method. All 
things may be arranged and classified so as to form & 
series of objects dilEerinf^ in degrees of remoteness from 
the child's const-iouHnees. The more remote mnet be 
explained by that which lies nearer. 

It will have struck all observei-e of school etudies 
and practical devices for teaching them that the diiid 
does not deal to any great extent with pure and simple 
ecieneeB, although he has to do with pure and simple 
elements. He paBses from one simple element derived 
from one science to another simple element derived 
from a different edcnce, but not straight forward on 
the same road of investigation. All hia studies are 
composite. He leams a leseon in addition, or multi- 
plication, or some other elementary process of arith- 
metic, and then he proceeds with it at once to applica- 
tions which involve the eombiniition of the arithmetical 
contingent with another contingent taken from geot;- 
rapby or history, or from one of the industrieB, such as 
manufactures or commerce, mining or agrieulturo. 

It has been often pointed oat that geography, one 
of the most important of all branches taught in the 
common schools, 'le a composite science, ora conglomer- 
ate of several sciences united with several arts. Instead 
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of being a defect, this is a moet important advantage to 
au elementary ecliool etiidy, provideJ the fragments of 
acience brought together are euch as may be ensily 
grounded in thu child's experience, and the arts are sueh 
na he can ea.aily comprehend. The cldld of the primary 
school has not hiiilt up hie apperception centers to eiicli 
a defjree as to follow pure etienee^ nor can he be taught 
the methods of advanced and specialized science at Lis 
age without injury. Those aiithoritiea that are recom- 
mending the eai'ly iiitrodluction of specialization and 
advanced scientific methods do not e&naider that they 
are trying to dfiiiKjlish at one blow all that has been 
learned with regard to the metliods of iiiBtruetion in 
elementary ecliools, for they sacrifice the many-sided 
interest which is neceaeary for the best progress of the 
pupil. The ehild of four or five years of age has many 
interests, but he haa no great stock of acciiniulations in 
any one direction. The good primary teacher aBcertuiniS 
these varioua elements of intereet and bringfl them up 
into conseioiisnees and skillfnlly combines these isolated 
elements. Each Iceson should bring the child's mind 
from these elements of his ex(oerienee toward the seizing 
of some phase of an abstract scientific principle. If, 
however, the line of investigation which approachee a 
scientific principle ia to bo followed indefinitely, the 
second or third step would bring the pupil into a re- 
gion entirely beyond his experience, and it would not 
be possible for the teacher to petaiii his intereet. Like 
AntasuB, the cbild'e mind muet be brought down and 
made to touch the ground of hie experience again and 
again at ecei'y step, and this has to be done in many 
Bcieuces rather than iu the same science. But the 
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child whose experience has been roaralialed by tbe skill- 
ful teacher and made conscious, the cliild wiio kas learned 
how to apply his expe-rience as a key to the explanatioa 
of things just heyixid the range of his immediate ex- 
perience, is a child who haa gained ia power of apper- 
ception and who has taken the liret essential etep toward 
attaining & ecioutitic mind. 

Geography Btarts from the chiEd's immediate ex- 
perience of his habitat and movee toward the descriptive 
Bciences or natural history. Botany, zoology, physiol- 
ogy, meteorology, mineralogy, all these and their infinite 
BubdirisiouB have each aome element whieh is simple 
enough to be observed by the child in hia living expe- 
rience, but no one of them contains many elemente 
which the child experience can aystematically arrange- 
In each of them the third or fourth lesson takes the 
subject into a region which is too abstract for the 
child in tiie primary school. Never tholees, the coordi- 
nation o£ the elements of these several sciences found 
in the experience of the child is a first step toward 
Bcience, and the pupil who has taken hia first leeeon in 
this direction has acquired in some feeble way a scien- 
tific habit of mind which will in any one happily con- 
stituted exercise its influence over ail his future mental 
growth. 

Those who would have geography limit itself to the 
scientific attidy of the surface of the earth and of the 
process of formation of elements of difference, snob sia 
the special foi-ms of land and the special forms of water, 
do not consider that they lose one half of the many- 
sided interest which these objects have for the child by 
omitting the consideration of the human side of geog- 
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raphj', namelj, all the relatione wliich ma.u has to his 
habitat, and espeeially liis reac-tious upon Nature ; liia 
tranaformatiorm of land and water, adapting thera to 
liis purposes ; liis cunning inventions hy which be con- 
quers tlie most terrible eiemeuta of Kature, such as tbo 
siurvay ocean, bji" means of ills invention of the ship; 
the eonqiiest of the rigors of climate, by means of the 
house, tlie fireplace, the furnace, the warm garment, 
etc. All productions of tke eiirth have i-elation to man 
in some degree, and man's action upon all these elements 
forma one o£ the most interesting stories that can be 
told to man, -whether infant or sage. Greography unites 
the study of the natural elements— land, and water, and 
climate, and prodnctione — with the story of man's pres- 
ent conquest and use of tlie same. 

Of course, in giving this human lesson in the study 
of geography, one draws npon the elements of many 
Bciences, as, for instance, the varioiiB social sciences ex- 
plaining man's progress in agriculture, mining-, manu- 
factures, and commerce ; esplaLning the political differ- 
ences that show themselves in the formation of the 
natioDS of the world which vary each from another in 
the degree in which they have realiKed individual free- 
dom of the citizen, and in the creation of instrumentali- 
ties for {riving all the people the opportunities of edu- 
cation in science, literature, and the arts. Besides this, 
there is the science of comparative religion and of com- 
])arati7e eeathetics or fine arts, and the history of tlie 
progress of men in fonr or five grades of civilization — ■ 
nava^, barbarous, half civilized, civilized, and enlight- 
ened, for example. In general, geography trents, in 
thia phase, of the institutions of soeioty by which the 



social whole is made to help the indiyidnai, and the in- 
dividual made in tura to help all hie fellow-men by 
means of the orgftiiizod institutions in which lie livcB. 

Every child eontaius in his eonBoioufineee. some ele- 
ments out oi all these epiritual eciences, from jurispni- 
dence down to the simplest arts of the savage^ and the 
great work accomplished by the elementarj school in the 
stadj of geography is this : It marahals the child's gx- 
perience along each of the lines of the sciences of Na- 
ture and the sciences oi man as society and individaal, 
and makes him conaeious of these appereeptive centers 
in his experience, and likewieo of the great provincee of 
human knowledge to which these serve ae keys. It ia 
true that he does little more than apply his key and 
open the door, without advancing far hejond the thresh- 
old. But ever after he remembers in relation to some 
or any of his experiences : this unlocks the door which 
leads into mineralogy, geology, botany, physiology, or 
meteorology ; or, again, to the soeijil combination of 
man in productive industry in one department or 
another; or to the law-making and political activity of 
man, by which he organizee uoeiety in such a way that 
each individual receives freedom as his heritage; or 
to religion and acienee and literature and the fine arta. 
"Wliat a difference it makes to the ohild to know that 
each fact of his humMe experience is given him ae a 
key to nnloeh some particular door leading into the 
great temple of human knowledge ! 

Geography in the school, when well taught, does 
more than any other branch to moke the child at home 
in his environment; to organize his experience into ap- 
perception ; to arouse in him a thirst for knowledge — 
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tliat is to Ba-y, to give him a many-sided mteregt, and to 
give him the general habit of looking apon any one fact 
as an explanation o£ finother, 

Tlie uDorgaiiized experience of man is held together 
by means of snperetition. Imaginary eonnectioue of 
one fact with another, the explanation of one fact by a 
fact which has no real relation to it, eonstitute siiper- 
etition. The good Bchool from the tirat begins to train 
the thild into the habit of explaining, by meane of one 
fact, other facts which are connected with it by oaneal 
relations. This ia the opposite tendency from snpersti- 
tion, and geography when well taught ie the one brauch 
in elementary school inirtruetion which doea moet for 
the child in organizing hia experience in snch a way as 
to eUminate the euperetition which has come in through 
the exercise of the untutored imagination. For imagi- 
nation it snbBtitutes insight into cansal relation. 

It Ls therefore a miHtake to condemn geography be- 
cause it is a composite of many Bciences. It ia in the 
natnre of things that the elementiiry school must teach 
for its Bnbject-rafttter that which appeals to tlie many- 
sided interest of the child, and yet does not probe beyond 
a shallow stratum of experience. The experience of 
the child ie shallow, first, because he has had little time 
to ^in his experience, and, secondly, because he has 
not been able to gain it with the critical apparatus fur- 
nished by the syBtematized experience of mankind — 
whatia called science. But the first cnltivation of the 
ground of experience in the elementary eehool cor- 
rects the child's methods by giving him an insight into 
cau»nl connections, and eubetituting these for the con- 
nections which fancy or nntutorGd imagination haa be- 
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guQ already to foriDi The child who has been at bcIiooI 
obIj two or three brief terma shows already in hU habits 
of observation a change of method from the use of 
imagination to the use of the causal prioeiple. lie haa 
heguD to substitute thought for fancy. I have said 
that the experience of the illiterate porson without amo- 
cifttioQ with scientiiic ratnd& is organized on the I)aei8 
of imagination, and ia mostly a mass of superBtitiou, 
It may be said of it that the greater its accumulation 
the greater the proportion of error in it. But with the 
experience wlaicb h built up on the observation of 
causality there increaees in the mind a power of think- 
ing the true relations of things in the world, and the 
power to fomi a juat estimate of the real forces that 
govern the world. Hence, with the correction of one's 
liabit of observation through a little schooling, there 
may result in the course of a long life a vast structure 
of well-organized experience ; whereas in the ease of 
the mind that has been controlled by imagination there 
is a vafit heap or collection of data connected by fancied 
relations in such a way as to make all thought upon 
them a tissue of error. 

Tliere is another reflection which should he home 
in mind in tliis consideration of the objection to geog- 
raphy based upon the fact that it ia a composite eeienee, 
and that one is this : There are rery many composite 
sciences, and, in fact, there are Tery few sciences which 
do not in some way relate to other seienoes as their pre- 
Bupposition, or which do not lead into other sciences in 
natural sequence. Human physiology presupposes ani- 
mal physiology, and these presuppose plant physiology, 
and plant physiology again presupposes organic chem- 
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ietrj, and this again inorganic chemiBtiy. The subject 
of sociology contains many sciencea for Ita presupposi- 
tion. Again, take pedagogy for an oxample of one 
of tlie most important fielde of investigation for the 
teaclier, and what a variety of eciencee it includes! 
liosenkraiiz has named them (see section I of his Phi- 
lofiOphj of Education). Medicine presupposes physi- 
ology, pathology, therapeutics, cliemietry, pharmacy, 
etc. Take child-study itaelf: it presupposes anatomy 
and physiology, anthropology, ethnology, folklore, plii- 
lology, literature^ art, science, reli^on, jurisprudence, 
politiee, and more or lees all the other sciences, socio- 
logic or physical, in order to give the etudeut an ability 
to appereeive or recognize the signiiicance of the vari- 
ous acts of the chU-d. If the observer of the child is 
ignorant of any one of theee Bcienees be will fail to see 
the sigTiificaace of some phase or other of the activity 
of the child. 

Turning from this consideration of devices for in- 
strnetion to that of the devices for management of 
schools, one liaa to note another very general principle 
which governs the formation of devices or praeticiil Jip- 
plications, namely, there should he as a pervading infln- 
ence in the school-roora an air of sympathy on the part of 
the teacher mth each and every one of Iiis pupils. The 
good teitcher knows enough of the lives of each of bia 
pupils to understand the stnicfglee which they are mak- 
ing or which they are faiHng to mate. It is interesting 
to. note that the books for teachers which liave had suc- 
cesB and been most widely songht after and read with 
the most diligence in our time are booke that urge upon 
the teacher individual sympathy and kindly interest in 



Lis pupils, Hverj one wiU Temember in tlus connec- 
tion the book of David P. Page (Theory and Practice 
of Teiiohing ; or, The Motiree and Methods of Good 
School -Keeping), which ha& perhaps been read more 
than smj otlier pedagogical book by the teachers of 
Araeriea. The most ueefnl of edacationai reformers 
BQcL aa Peatalozzi, Jroebe!, Horace Mann, Colonel Par- 
ker — the teachings of these men are pre-eminent for 
tke stress which tiiey lay upon sympathy with the pnpil, 
Nothiuf; appeals bo much to the child's better nature aa 
the evidenc-e tliat bis teacher recognizes his aims and 
purposes ill their hij^her spirit and best intentions, and 
that his acts are interpreted in tbe same spirit. This 
holds the pupil to Ma ideal, and does not let him de- 
generate into the temper of mifichief-making or evil- 
doing. 

The publishers of this Education Series are glad to 
bring forward a new edition of this work by Professor 
Greenwood, beuig assured that hie intelligent and alert 
observationB and reflections will aid the practical teacher 
not only in tbe matter of inventing successful devices, 
but in seeing the eternal principles which fiirniish the 
baeis of intelligent criticism. Above all, they are as- 
eured that it will aid the teacher in fonning a habit of 
independent critieism on all educational subjects. 

W. T. Hareis. 

WAaaisaioN, D. C. Dscembtr, 1000. 
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SmoE the publication of " Principles of Education 
Practically Applied " some methods then foreshadowed 
in that treatise have been worked out in detail, such, 
for instance, as the teaching of arithmetic, geography, 
and United States history. These chapters have been, 
in part, recast to indicate the newer and better methods 
of treating these subjects. Omissions and additions 
have been made to each chapter except the fourteenth. 

The spirit and the general tone of helpfulness in 
the first edition are preserved intact in the revised 

edition. 

The Authok. 
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The motivB tliat induced the author to submit thiB 
littlia volume for publication is to hdp the t^a/^hers of 
thig couutry to do better ajid more intelUgeitt work in 
the schoolroom. 

It a^siimea that edacatiou ie a ecienco ; tha.t school- 
teacliera can understand tUe priuciplea of tliis Bcienee ; 
and that in their daily work they can apply these prin- 
ciples with unerring certainty to the children imder 
their control. 

In the presentation of topi<i8 the teacher is told in 
plain language wkat to do ae well ae ichat to avoid-. 
The directioos are therefore Eimple, pointed, and em- 
phatic. 

The object of the wort thronghout is to iinpre?B 
this imijortaiit question upon the mind of the teacher: 
" IIow shall I teach so as to Itwve my pupils heoome fielf- 
reliant, independent, mmdy men and wonuMih/ woirif 

m/" 

J. M. Gheenwood, 

KASBiB CiTT, UOt 
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CHAPTER I. 



P 



THE APPLICATION OP THE PRINOIPLES OP rSYOHOLOQT 
TO THE WOBK OT TEAOHmo. 

The education of a child depeiida upon the follow- 
ing conditions : (1) A child to be taught ; (2) a teacher 
to instruct hira ; (3) the raeana or appliances to be need ; 
(4:) the application of these meane to the hody and mind 
of the child ; and (5) the result aecompliehed, A full 
presentation of the subject necessarily involtfee (1) the 
Bcience of education ; (3) the art of edncatiun ; (3) the 
raethode of edncation. The science of education in the 
Tery natiiro of things depends upon the interpretation 
and the application of other sciences. It is through 

I the Bcienees of physiology, psychology, and logic that 
the educator must learn to interpret himself as well aa 
the child he teaches. 
Tliis phase of the subject will be treated under three 
divisions : 
I I. Temperaments. 

II. Eduoaiiontd J^srjo/iol^ffy. 
I UL Editcational Prinuiplss and theif AppliGation. 
It is assumed that the teacher must learn what to do, 
how to do, when to do, and when to leave off. Owing 
ji to the nature of his work, he deals chieily with mind 

k 
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and its mariifeBtationB &6 made known throngh the 
body, and bente Le is supposed to be faniiliar with the 
eJements of ppjcliology, and not unacquainted with the 
tlitiory and art of teachinf; which involves an orderly 
method of beginning and finishing a subject, Thaa 
qualified, Lis euccese as a teacher hiagcB entirely upon 
tiiu right a|)plieation of the educational forces he uses 
in imparting instruction and in flroueing eelf-actit'ity in 
tlie minds of the learners. This gives a double phase 
to education — iastruction and culture. The foregoiug 
implies upon the part of the teacher a working knowl- 
edge of the human mind in general, its laws of growth, 
modes of action^ and methods of culture; also, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the physiolo^c, hygienic, and 
mental conditions of those to be taught, and the nature, 
influence, and limits of the raeana employed in convey- 
ing knowledge and awakening and fixing thought. The 
teacher, it is admitted, may he well read in psychology 
as an abstract ecienee, and capalile of talking intelli- 
gently upon any special department thereof, and yet fail 
in teaching, because of inability to adjust and to adapt 
hie educational psychology to the capacity of hia pupils. 
Ae a class, teachera do not study child-mind under- 
Btandingly. They interpret child- mind in terms of their 
own adult minds. What psychology the most of them 
know has been leitrned from books, and to nearly all of 
them it is a nebulous raaea at best, Mnch of it, when 
put into the plainest language, needs to be translated 
or diluted before they know what it meauB. Doubt- 
loss this is the reasotL why bo many teachers have asso- 
eiated an intangible sometbing — ndifficult to grasp and 
harder to retain^with the words "mental philosophy, 
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pBjch-oIogy, raetflpbysicB, and child-stud j." Turning 
aw&y in disgust from a, subject that jielde eo Kttle, 
tliej fall haqk oil experience and ohservatiou, and thne 
virtually deny that the Bcattered facts in inetLoda of 
enlture are susceptible of claesifieatioE, and that any 
general principles may be deduced tberefrom. From 
Buch premises, ludeed, it is uot etrange that they fail 
to discover any relation between psychological prin- 
eiples and their appheatioii to living children ; and, 
moreover, they are apt to look ■with diatrnst upon any 
Btatement affirming that sach a rektionehip exists, and 
that it can be discovered and applied in teaching. Be- 
ing unable to harmonize bookish paycholog^y with the 
living facte before them, they depart on divergent linea 
of thought and action in their school-work. Often 
fl^inst nature, their pupils are mentally and physically 
forced eo far as the educational njaehinery can crush 
and form them into the saine molds. Instead of intel- 
ligent work, it is educational mechanism. Both teach- 
ers and school -officers need awakening on this subject, 
ChUd-mind must be studied in the children themselves. 
Here the teacher must begin as an intelligent, patient 
observer, and watch carefully the unfolding of every 
faculty, its laws of growth and methods of culture. 
Books and leetures are helps not to he disparaged, yet 
they are not the only sources of knowledge. Por in- 
stance, t)ie boy who ptuiUes geology from books only 
may pick up some general notions in regard to that sci- 
ence, but put him out among the roeke and he is lest, 
helpless, and confused ; and eo it ie in studying mind, 
divorced from living people. Naked mind wo are not 
faiiuliar with, and do not know how to work with it. 
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Let U6 attend, however, to a more practical phase of 
tbis Bubjeet : 

I. The Hitman Tempehamknts. 

The brain is the oi^n^ or instrument, that the mind 
nses in aec|iiiriii{^ or Id imparting knowledge ; in otlier 
words, it is tlie orj^an of t!io (nindj and the mind is 
manifested through the brain. Now, the human mind 
is 80 constituted that it groups objects that are ahke 
together, and separates those that are unlike. This ia 
the natural method, and it lies at the foundation of all 
logical clafifiification aa well as ah progress in the vari- 
oue fields of human thought. A law that is bo univereal 
in its nature and so comprehensive in its details, and ifl 
alike applicable to individuals, epecies, genera, classes, 
and kingdoms, should not be neglected in the grand 
work of human culture, To give a more practical di' 
reetlou to these suggestions, let ns consider briefly the 
object of our solicitude, the child, composed, according 
to the teachings of physiology, of three systems, con- 
Bistiug of ten apparatuses, forming thirty-nine different 
organs. This is the child as a material organism. This 
Organism Can exist Only by complying with certain well- 
known eonditione, and these are conditions of growth, 
which are proper food, clothing and shelter, eserciee, 
rest, and eleep. For purpoBes of classification according 
to their functions, the three eystenxs are the blood-pro- 
ducing, blood-circuliiting, and the nervous system. 

At a glance, an experienced physiologist can tell 
which of tbeee systeme predominates !n any particular 
person that may come before Mm or be aecnrately de- 
scribed to him; or he can balance with nice diBcrimina- 
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tion the relatiotiB tliat the8«8yBtems bear to one another. 
SncL knowledge m acquired by obserration, experience, 
and reiieetion. In the art of healing, this knowledge 
is an eaeential element. EsperieDced stockmen will 
select from a large drove of cattle or horses those ani- 
male having peculiar qualities and dispositions, Thoae 
judges of aniiaal nature eeldora or D.ever make mistakes. 
Vast differences exist in the fiber and structure of the 
varioDB kinds of wood that lumber-inen well under- 
stand. They know what strain or pre&sure each kind 
will sustain, and what weight it will support. Should 
the teacher's knowledge of those committed to his care 
be any the less accurate ? Should it not be more so ? 
Trne ; but how can tide precise knowledge be acquired t 
Answer : By the teachers' studying the temporamente of 
living people closely, carefully, and intelhgently, until 
they can tell instantly the prevaihng temperament or 
eombinatiou of temperaments of any child. Tempera- 
ment determines the prevailing bias of disposition, 
whether naturiil or acquired, and upon it depends the 
sum total of our inclinationB and prevailing tendencies. 
The temperaments are formed by the proportion of 
those elemonts that enter into the bodily fitructure, caus- 
ing the diveraities in shape, form, and mental character- 
igticH that we observe; and whether we employ the 
words " lymphatic, sanguine^ bilious, and nervous,'" or 
"vital, motive, and mental," to denote the bodily con- 
atltntjou of individuals, these terms eorrespond to those 
real distinctions which prompt the possessor to move or 
act in a certain direction. The mind is a unit ; it mani- 
fests its activity in various directions. A distinct kind 
of mind activity ia called a faculty of the mind ; oonse 
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qnently, there are as many faculties of the mind as it 
has distinct kinds of activity. In like maaaer, the body 
is one organism, constructed npon temperamental con- 
ditions. The nijmnep of their eombination produces 
tendencies either to mental activity or to Bluggifihuess, 
cansing all those variations in human nature that we 
obserre. When the intellect, seuBihilitj, or will pre- 
vails, there is found a corresponding temperamental de- 
velopment which eserta a contruliiag inttuence, and 
shapes and colore the whole eliaracter of the possessor. 
He lives and acts in harmony with his nature. Teach- 
ers fiimiahed with eyes, eare, good sense, and an inclina- 
tion to study, can tell what tendencies prevail in the 
pupils tliey are called upoa to teach. This is justly re- 
garded as the key to eminent snecesa. 

The eliild in whom the nervous temperamenc pre- 
doiaiuatee certainly requires ditfereut incentives, both 
in instruction Bud management, from the one \vhosQ 
stroiigCBt tempfirament ia the bilious or sanguine, or a 
combination of them. It is not elaimed that studying 
the temperaments is the earae as Btud^ing mind ; but 
the channels along which the mind's activity and inten- 
sity manifest themselves are legitimate subjects of in- 
vesti^tion. Furthermore, the teacher who firet pre- 
pares him&elf by a thorough working knowledge of the 
tempennmental conditions of cliUdbood is better equipped 
for discerning character and the various modes of treat- 
ment applicable to it than the one ignorant of theae 
truths. Of all person?, the teacher should be the 
most deeply versed in the philosophy of the human 
mind. He should be fatniliai- with mind in ita higher 
as well aa in its eimpler forms. Mind in childhood, in 
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its most eleinentarj forma, he fihould know. A word 
or a smile to one child may he more repel Ian t or at- 
tmetive than a -whipping or a valuable gift to another. 
A teacher who is a correct jnJge of human nature 
knows how to adapt inetruction to the capacity of leara- 
ers. From the very first day tiiat the child of a highly ■ 
wrought nervous organization enters school, the intelli- 
gent teacher feels a deep solicitude for him, and advises 
much out-door recreation and frequent reata from study, 
early hedtime imd refreshing sleep. The sturdy boy, 
having a eompaet orgnniziition, capaeiona lung power, 
and }rood digestion, needs to work off his superabondaut 
energy in yai'ioua directiona. The school-house tnay be 
either a prison or a palace to him, depending upon how 
he is put into it and kept thei-e. And just heru wo ate 
brought face to face with one of the most serious ques- 
tions connected with American civilization, namely, 
M'liether we are not tlevelopini:; too highly, in the school 
children of this eountrj', tho nervous system, and dwarf- 
ing the growth of the blood-producing and the blood- 
circulating systems. Information collected from nu- 
merons sources points in that direction, particularly in 
oar cities and towns. Ae it is beyoud the limits of the 
present discussion to pursue thia phase of the subject 
farther, reference to it in thia connection serves the 
purpose of indicating the vast issnes involved in the 
subject of education, and as influencing the physical 
characteristics of our people. This ia a serious question 
that educators mxist meet. 

Not only should the teacher be able to tell ot eight 
what temperament predominaten in any partienlar child, 
but also what temperament prevails in his own organiza- 
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tion, and its combiniDg ratios with the other tempera- 
ments. Knowiog Liniself, be can lUBtitute a series of 
compariBonB between hJniBelf and otiere, and poesibly 
this may be the means of correcting some of his own 
faults. It is a well-established fact that the tempera- 
mental condition of a person may bo ' some what inodilied 
in a series of years. The teacher, by vigilant effort, ia 
able in time to tamo the young barbarian into an intelli- 
gent, refined, and cultiirsd gentleman. Nervous chil- 
dren, if placed under a calm, quiet, self-poBsee^ed teacher, 
one that doea not fret aod worry and lidget, will become 
steady ; be will teach them to avoid many excitants that 
would otlierwise strain their nerves to the highest pitch. 
The teaclier who can not adapt himself to his pupilB, 
and who fails to acquire a firm grasp on tlieir affections 
by holding in check the vicious tendencies and unfold- 
ing the better ones, will not succeed in making them 
useful and honorable members of society, 

II. Educational Pbtoholoot- 

Education is not a matter of chance. It ia an order- 
ly development of man's powers, that fumiehes hie mind 
with knowledge, and gives him ekill to use it. All 
growth proceeds in accordance with some regular plan 
of development. Thig plan i^ the law. All plants and 
animals grow according to lawa governing their livee. 
They grow under certain conditions, and, if these condi- 
tions are not supplied, death ensnea. Law is written 
everywhere and in the plainest characters. Proper soil, 
heatf moisture, and light, the plant maet ha^e, or it 
withers and dies. The wild bird, imprisoned in tlie 
cage, frete and etniggles and diea— dies trying to free 
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iteelf. Plant-life symbolizes human growth and cult- 
ure ; yet the educational life of the child as far tran- 
ecendfi that of the mere plant as human intelligence risea 
in grandeur above the life-principle iraheddot! in the 
kernel of gi-ain. Education as a science is based upon 
fandamental principles, which express the laws of hu- 
man life and its developmt-nt. The his;he6t inteqireta- 
tion that we can give to this conception is the perfection 
of the individual for the duties of life. 

The child is the central fif^ire in. all edneational 
systems. His powers are miilfiplex, and his possibilities 
intinite; the former may be unfolded in their natural 
order by the skillful teiicher, while he can only direct 
the latter by Inspiring to lofty endeaTor. Thus the 
teachc:- is tlii5 molder, builder, and architect of hia own 
school. As his conception of education grows and ex- 
pands daily, ao will his worknaanship Iieeonie more per- 
fect and eynimetrical. Such high tniats demand eou- 
snmmate skiU, rare tact, cultivated taste, and unerring 
judgment. Earnest, diligent, enthusiastic, and bouI- 
inspliing, the true teacher is always a learner. All 
posfii bilitiea of the I'ace he recognizes as latent in the 
cliild. When the child is charged, can the teax^ier dmw 
out the aparks \ This human machiTie may contain a 
concentration of pointed and Htartliug traits of character 
transmitted foe a dozen gen erationa. Herein Hee another 
difficult question, and one wliieli embarraases thoueanda 
of teachers. No account ie talcen of hereditary tenden- 
cies, Presuming that the ponderous 6cho<tl-mill will 
grind oct about the eanie qnanfcity and quality of flonr 
however great the variety may be in the grain furnished, 
teachers are too frequently forgetful that bhnd forces. 
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working npon BensEtive minde, maj bllgit and mildew 
the faireat hopes and tlie brightest pruspefits— maj" cause 
the most active minda to stagnate. Teachers at the be- 
ginning of school sliould acquaint tberaselves with all 
the eBsential factors and tendencies of each pnpil. Such 
information simplifies school manageineTit, and effectu- 
ally diepoees of " that very peculiar boy " who rules the 
honsehold and is so annoying to his teacher. In pOB- 
Besflion of aach facts, the teacher would enter npon his 
work intelligently. There may be twenty ditferent 
fectops in a pupil's nature tliat tho teacher ought to 
know, bnt, being ignorant of tbem, a eystem of guess- 
work ia adopted, with tlte usual well-known results I 

It is no unuaual thing in " Bciiool-keeping," as it Ib 
called, to find the " beeper " ignorant of the nature, 
habits, associations^ and digpusitious of the pupils attend- 
ing his school. Every child ia a problem to bo studied, 
interpreted, and nnderetood aright. Thifl does not mean 
by the help of a complex eystora of machinery in the 
laboratory. A mere lad is not qualified to preside qb 
jndge in our civil or criminal courts to mete out juBtico 
to the people. The jndge is a man learned, or eiip- 
poeed to be learned, in the law. The minister, whose 
calling is a high and sacred one, must keep abreast of 
those vital issnes which bear directly upon man'a pres- 
ent and fnture happiness. How much more importnnt, 
then, is it that the teacher should have that professional 
knowledge that stndy and experience only can ^vet 
The teacher, owing to the relation that he Bustains to 
hia. pnpile, is judge, physician, minister, and teacher, 
all centered in one individual. These sacred trusta are 
committed to his keeping. Should heceaeeto improve 
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or to grow in knowledge and wisdom, they will periab 
ill bia hands. To stand etill ia death ; only growth ia life. 

m. EdHOATIOHAL FRm-01PI.E8. 

I. To grow is the law of our teing. 

3. Body and mind are interdepeudent, and niuet be 
BtnJied together, 

3. The teacher nmst know the natnre of childhood 
and the laws of hinnim development. 

4. The teacher should uuderetJind the order in which 
the faculties of the hutiiau mind are unlinMed. 

5. This knowledge can he acquired by etadying 
body and mind and their phenomena. 

6. Education is a growth, and ia eileeted hy thought 
snd the expression of thooght. 

7. In teaching, tlio matter and the method must be 
adax)ted to the capacity of the learner. 

8. The teacher must know the subject-matter to be 
taught, and ita relations to Other embjects that precede 
and follow. 

9. Attention on the part of the learner is the con- 
dition of acquiring knowledge. 

10. In teachiug, the learner must pass by eaey stepe 
from the kntnen to the vnhnown, and explain the un- 
known by the known. 

II. The concrete phaee of a subject should precede 
or introduce the abetraet, 

12. Only one thing should bo taught at a time in 
its relation to other things, and the learner'a understand- 
ing shonld he thoroughly reached, 

13, All intellectual progress depends upon the learn- 
er's ability to discern agreements and differenccB. 
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14. Tiie teacher stinmlates and direets the learner, 
but all educatioii comes from the learner's volunt&ry 
©Sort. 

15. " The highest perfectioa of the individual is the 
true object of education.'* 

The foregoing principles are based upon the Bcience 
of hnraan development. Some of tliern refer to the 
learner, others to tlie teacher, and others again to learner 
and teacher. Those referring to methods may be 
employed in teaching anj of the common or liiglier 
branehea, and at any stage of the learner's progress. 
Xo restrietions are impoeed on any of them save the 
limits of the teachcr'H ingenuity to devise illustrations. 
Educational principles are gruide-poets that say : "Tbia 
"way, air!" When the teacher depiirts from them he 
travela over rough and thorny roade, and is kept re- 
tracing his steps, hardly making any progress. When 
the blind lead the blind, there is no one to watch for 
the ditch, and, when they tumble into it, there is no 
hand near to iielp them out. The word " fitniggling " 
well represents most of the work in our sehools. Strug- 
gling teachers, etniggling children — all strugglersr 
How we long to lift them ont and set tliem traveling 
on smooth roads and face fororaoet I Struggling with 
words, rules, tahlea, and defLnitione, appears to be the 
end and glory for which school children live and Buffer. 

Education, in its deepest significance, is founded 
Upon lawe, or principles, the sam€ as any other science, 
and the educator needs to know what these laws or 
fixed principles are, so as to apply them in hie vocation. 
For a definition of " civil or mnnicipal law," as used in 
its wideet sense, aa applied to individuals or natious ia 
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a civilized state, lawyers, jorists, and statesnien turn to 
legal treatises or to the " Stantiani Law Dictionaries" 
to get the informatioa they seek. Tliis practicCj by 
eommou eonsent, ^ivca stabiHty and precision to ineti- 
tutioas and lauyuage. Among medical practitioners 
a plan precisely eiiDLlar ie pursued, and not only with 
thetu, but this is the j^enei-al inethod of procedure in 
every department of knowledge or businesB. It is the 
method that men have adopteii to fix terms and their 
meaning in the mind as anchorages from which to rea- 
son correctly or to be understood by others, or when 
preeiee information is to be conveyed. In the prose- 
cution of any seienca, it becomes neceseary to learn its 
terminology and principles. To aid the judgment in 
fonuLng a dietmct conception of edncation and of the 
proceGses involved in unfolding; it, the following con- 
densed statements by eminent educators will assist the 
reader materially in forming a proper notion of the 
subject : 

1. "The purpose of education is to give Lo tho boily and to the 
soul nil llie iieaut7 and all the perfectiun ol whiuh the; are car 
puble."— P/n/o. 

S, " Education la the deTelopiiionl in man of all the perfection 
whiGh his nature pprmits." — Immannel Kant. 

3. '■ To eihu-'nto D. child is to put hiin in n poiidition to fulfill, as 
pt'rfectlyas possible, the purpose ofliislife." — Madame Necktr da 
tinuseure. 

i, " Ktlueation iocludcs whatever we Jo fur oiirHelves ^iid whut- 
ever is done fnr us by ntlicrs, for ihu esprQss purpose of bringing 
us nearer In Hie perfi^el.ion (if our nnliue." — Jotm Slwart Mill. 

5. ■■ Education is the preparation fnr complete living."— ^ffep- 
herl Spencer. 

Q. "Education is at once the art nnd the science of guiding 
tliB j'ounj^ and of putting ttiem in a conditinn, by tlie aidof instnie- 
tion, through the power of emulation and good esampla, to attoia 
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the triple end iissigned to man bj his religious, social, nnil outionul 
(iesLiiifltiiin. " — Nianmjer. 

T. " EtIuc'utioQ is the harmoitioas and equable eTotntifin of tho 
huiiiuii fituultius, by a method fouiidt-d. upfm Itic nalurcof thoiiiiiid, 
fordevelfjfiins'all tha fnciillies oC tlie mhI. for stirring up mid nour- 
ishing; ull thu priuciples of \Ue, wliile almnnirif; nH tiriL'-siJi'il cul- 
ture and tukiug nt^ount of Ihu sentiiueuts on wliiuli tiju s-trangth 
and worth of men depend." — Ulnin. 

6, "Edtmiilimi is ihG tiarnionious dovdopraent of iDo physical, 
inte]lectufil. iiiid moral fiwalticB." — Demel. 

9, ■■ Hidueation is tiie process by wbich one mind forms another 
mind, and oim heart anotlitT hearl."— Jules tiimon. 

10, " EduciitLnn is the sum iif the Lntentiouol actions, by nutans 
of which innn atlerapt.s to raisti his felluwa to perfect ion. "-=iUnw;i(. 

11, ■' Ei.lueation is the sum of thi: efforts, wlioao {nirposu is to 
give to tnun the complete po^seEsiuii nad correct uso of liis diUcreut 
fHcnlticB." — lienrn Johj. 

112. " The end of ediicatiun is to render the individual, (is much 
Bs pusiibk, an in^triiincnt of liBppiDe,ag, first to himself, and next 
to other beings." — JaiiipJt Mill, 

13. " Education ia tlic art of bringing \ip children and of Idtid- 
ing intMi."^Rousneau. 

14. " Etiucation is the miTn of the reflective eflorts by which we 
flid nalLire in Lhe devclnpniciit of the phycipnl. inlollectuiil, and 
iniririil fiu'iilties of man, in v'mw ot bis'perfection, his h-ujipiiit'Sf, and 
Ills soL-iiil dctitiiiatiun." — Compayri, 

15. " The true object of eduGation ia tha perfection -of the indi- 
vidual." — Broukg. 

1(1. "Education is tho seianeo of doselopment." — Josp/iA 
Jiahtirlii. 

17. "Education seelts, by s&cial stinniliTS, gnidance, and eon- 
tml, to develop the Tiatiind powtrs of tlici diilil, so us to render him 
nble and dispciMcd lo liiuJ a Iiciiltby, hnppy, and nmrally worthy 
Idu."— Sally. 

IS. " Education is the influencing ot nian by man, and has for 
its end tJj RctiiftliBo liinisclf tlirnugh his own cfforta. — Ruaenkram. 

19, "EduuuiHiin shall bo, ossantially, a work of liberty and 
spontaneity. " — Frofthel. 

30, " Ediieati^m \» tho prepuratinn of the individual for recip- 
rocal union with society." — IV. T. Ilarrie, 
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Tlieee definitions omljody tlie ripest and best thoughts 
of all ages on the subject, and, notwitlistandin^ tbe 
apparent dist^ropanciea in the generalizations, they agree 
with singular unanimit^y in this — that a child, as such, 
ifl a subject of education, and that intelligence of no 
ordinary character should be employed in leading him 
from ignorane*; to laiowledge, and that this knowledge 
should be certain, exact, and general. 

To the parent who has children to edmate, or the 
teacher whoso huainesii it is to instruct children in 
eehool, these definitions, formulatod by authors whoso 
opinions represent the highest expressions of the race, 
poasesB a peculiar value at this time. Their value ia 
enhanced by the fact tliat so many crude ideas on the 
nature aad scope of cducatioA ore afloat in the very 
atmosphere of our civilization, hence it is necessary to 
revert frequently to tliose truths which arc eternal and 
have their origin !n the coiistitutioTi of the human 
mind. Without doubt, the teacher whoeo conception 
of education is low and inadequate will never achieve 
any real excellence ia this field of human activity. 
Therefore, whatever may be affirmed of an individual 
teacher Avill ILkewiee hold truo of a eouimunity or 
nation whose edncational standard ia low or contracted. 

To get the best out of education that there is in it 
for the rifling generation ia the real problem involved, 
and upon whose solntion depends largely the deetiny 
of our institutions. To take the child aa a bit of raw 
material and work hira up into an industrious, quiet, 
law-abiding, intelligent, honest, temperate, and truthful 
citizen is the aim of education in this country. What 
the teacher moat needs is to go hack frequently behind 
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his owu returns and compare thom with imaffieial anJ 
official rumors from otlior Buurcee. 

To repouetniet hie tlieories upon a basis of compari- 
Bons with the theoriea of others — .in other wunls, to 
I'ccanvaes aU his preconceived Dotioos in tho li^ht of 
others and theu note the resuUs — i& the way to help 
himself in orJer to help otharB. Lot one, for instance, 
take the detinitions of education as given hj Plato and 
Herbert Spencer, nnd try to comprehend in its full- 
ness what each includes, aud then compare their views 
with the average narrow notions held hy many prae- 
tieal persons, and observe the difference ; it Boon be- 
comes evident how wide the epace is bet\veea the 
thouf^hts of the maeters ajid achoolmaBters of the race 
and the four-hy-aix notions of the average mitid. By 
Buch comparisons the real teacher gathers insight and 
inspiration for his work, and he also learns, as it -Here, 
to measure his own tlioughta with the etaurfard need by 
others. Through this medium the one wiio is able to 
read and reflect is brought into full partieipation of all 
the hterary achievements of the race, and in eo far aa 
lie 18 able he thiisks the thoughts of the greiiteet minds 
over again. But to tldnk the thoughts of another, and 
particularly of the great thinkers of the Tporld, is to 
see things in their relations as they saw theni. This is 
the only way to gain large intellectual power. The 
teacher, after maeterinf? and aBsimilating such thoughte, 
coiistruets his own system by projeeting it beyond the 
hmits set by otbera. This discipline eminently fits one 
to test syeteme as false or true when they are brought 
forward, provided he is well glxjunded in principles and 
poasGssea a clear, keen-sighted judgment. The ability. 
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too, to test odb'b theories and practices T)j a safe cri- 
terion, is one of tLe surest means of eeciiring good re- 
sults and of remedjlDg oae'e own d'etieiauxiies. TIitib 
properly equipped and efcauding oe. high vaatage- 
groiind he sees the play of forcea, and he knowa liow 
to estimate them at their real yalue. But the intellec- 
tually dull, having the lowest idea possible of the ob- 
ject of education, the methods and meane to be employed 
to flceornpliB'h reaultB, and lacking the foresight to adapt 
means to ends, plod onward without purposeful efforts. 
Shall we not bridge this great chasm between school 
work and the practical duties of life ? 

The world's grreat teachers are most valuable to us, 
not oa account of the discoveries they have made, hut 
on account of the power tkey have given us to get 
knowledge for ourselves, and the mental activity tliey 
inspire. Hence one of the great objects in teaching 
is to put the learner in aueh a position that lie must 
get knowledge for himeelf, and follow Ha owu incli- 
nation doing so J yet hie efEorts should be directed by 
the teacher. To keep abreast of his work, the teacher 
is required to analyze hia aubjecte and frequently to re- 
construct them, and to devote hia attention to the learn- 
er's mind. Thoroughly conversant witk his snbjecta 
and woU grounded ia the principles of human nature, 
he is properly qualified to impart instriiction and to 
manage children eucceeBfully. He is able also to trace 
the proper connection of what he teaches and how he 
teaehee with the fundamental operations of the hu- 
man mind as related to the liody and acting through 
the uerveB, muscles, and special senses. Intellectual 
acts he distinguisheB as helongiug to two classes— the 
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perception of agreements and tlio perception of dlffer- 
eutiea, supplemented by memory, or the power to hold 
in the mind what lias once been perceived. The power 
of observing difforeoces is, perhaps, more important in 
an educatioD&l sense tbaa that of noting agreementB, 
althoafijU they are the complements of each other. Dif- 
ferentoB strike ub everywhere. Hj differences pereons 
and tliingfB are separated and regarded as dietinct. Com- 
plete knowledge unites in thought wliat an object is, by 
separating it from what it ia not. Agreemente form 
daases, and individual objects picked out of classee 
make differentes. The unskillfu] teacher retiee almost 
entirely upon teaching agreements and neglecting dif- 
fereuees. Such inetructic»n is one-sided, narrow, and 
superficial. 

Certain operations of the mind talce place in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Tbe sev^eral steps in the 
process are 6o clearly established that all thmking per- 
sona accept them. Analyzinf; a mental operation by 
which an object of thought is reached and fixed in the 
mind, the steps appear aa follow : 

1. Attention; 2. Abatraction ; 3. AnalyeiB; 4. Syn- 
thesia ; 5. Comparison ; 6. Identification ; 7. Dieerimi- 
nation ; 8. Cla&Bification. 

To obtain these resnltB, it ie the teacher's duty to 
etick. closely to the point under consideration. Instead 
of Spading around in the neighborhood of any particular 
topic, he digs it np root and branch, and holds it before 
the minds of his clafis till they grasp it with a power 
that never relaxes. By appropriation and aasimilation 
it becomes their own. 

Another important distinction, but most unfortu- 
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nateiy lost sight of in. teaching, is in not dietingiiiBliing 
sharply between tLought and the espreeBion of tlioHght. 
TLougiit naturally precedes expresaion. Thought ap- 
pears to sprmg up infitantly in the minci, while the ex- 
pression ia of slower growth. Ideas go before worda. 
"Worde ejmboliae ideas, that others may grasp the 
thought they are iutended to express. Therefore, edu- 
catiou is composed of two eoruplei nentary parts — thought 
and the expression of thought. It is important in all 
cafifis for the teacher to know whether any difficulty 
that a pupil may have in learning is owing to an error 
in thought or to a defect in expression. If an error 
exist in thought, it can not he corrected by correcting 
the language. The source of error ia deeper than any 
verbal distinction, hence the necessity for deciding cor- 
rectly to which the error belongs. A learner may uae 
language well, apparently, yet be incapable of thinking 
either correctly or vigorously. No amount of language 
drill will cause him to improve his forms of thought, 
and neither will thought-work always improve or enlti- 
vate the power of expressing ideas clearly, forcibly, and 
elegantly. Dimness o£ thought, or failure to grasp an 
idea lirnily and to bold it tenaciously, may be the weak 
point in the pnpil'e mind. To remove dinmess of 
thoQgbt, rejieated explanations and demonstrations are 

^eceesary. Defects in expresaion are remedied by con- 
ant and careful practice in the choice of language, 

^hieh should be a prominent feature of every recitation. 
The uppermost question in actual school-work is the 
form of thought and how to egress it. The ability to 
do stalwart thinking h one of the lost arts in most 
ehoola. The general drift ia setting strongly to memo- 
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rizing — memorizing rulee, definitioQB, " beautil'ul eenti- 
menta," and a vast amount of gilt-edged rubbish aot] 
padding, that have no edutiatioual eignititance, except 
as clogs to thought and l^eadeu feet tu progi-ees. Awk- 
wardly the boy may express bis ideas, and "with difli' 
cnlty make himself understood ; yet this awkward boy 
may think well, and in time acquire an easy, natu- 
ral, and gracefQl style of expression. Rob him ol' his 
thoughts, and his language betrays his ignorance. Edu' 
catioa reete tipon thu tUought-baBia m Its pivotal center. 
Thought hae life, activity, growih in it. Memory is the 
form of education minus the soul. It is the receiving 
vault in which thought is imprisoned, and then starved 
to death. 




BOHOOL MANAGEMENT, 

In diacusaini; school manafrement the object Is to 
ascertain the begt niethods of conducting all the affairs 
of a eehool. The particular points to be ronsictered are, 
first, the school-Louse ; aecondly, the organization of 
claesea ; thirdly, the movcmGnta of classes ; and fourth- 
ly, the daily progmmme of exerciBea. 

The construction of a echool -building may aid the 
teacher very materially in the management of the school, 
or it may be so Inconvenient and 60 poOrly adapted to 
school purpoeea as to subvert many things that should 
he aceoojpIiBhed in echool-work. 

In this dispusslon the remarks are intended to apply 
to country eehools m well as to city and town graded 
bcLooIb. Nearly five-tentlis of all the children in die 
nation ranet be educated in tiie country echooliH. Theee 
Bchools are the people's colleges. The remaining five- 
tentha are educated in private and graded schools. All 
the States have systems of eehoola, and, though not alike 
in all reepecte, the following general classitication will 
apply to most of them. 

Under a State system of schools there are, first, the 
ungraded and graded elementary eehools; secondly — a 
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stop bigtier — the high schools, acadeiuiea, and eeinina- 
ries; and tbiwllv — still another step higher — the nor- 
mal schools for the training of teadhors. Befiides these, 
there are, in many of the States, niiiverBitieB for a etill 
more advanced course of study, aad many private 
schools and colleges. This etmplo classification will 
show what ia meant by a State Byetem, though the or- 
ffanization in many of the States is as yet very imper- 
fect. Briefly, the State syBtem hegine with the primary 
school and terininatee with the uuivereity. 

School-houses avd their location. In some of the 
coontry districts the school-house is to be fonnd in one 
of the moBt inacceesible places ia the district. It ie a 
matter of considerahle importance where the scbool- 
houge in a dietriet is loeated. It ehould he central, so 
that children from all parte of the district can easily jjet 
to iC. The grouods about it should be desirable and in- 
viting as well as convenient, and should he selected with 
a view to the interests of the children rather than to tlioee 
of some one who wieliee to give an acre of land which ho 
can not cultivate, and which the district accepts with- 
out due consideration. Sometimes the ground ie selected 
in a ravine, or perhaps ou a hill, or eome other place diffi- 
cnlt of access, forcing the children to walk across fields 
instead of along the traveled roads in order to reach it. 

The school-house should he projx^fly congtrucUd in 
th£ o/rjHtngement of the kails, romtts, and stairyiays ; 
of tJie heating, veji tH^iioTiy lighting, and. seating. Some 
school-roomg are not in good shape for auditory pur- 
poses. Every school-honse should be bo well heated that 
it is comfortable in uvcry part; it should he coniraotHons, 
BO that every persou in it ehall have enough breathing, 
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moving, and working space ; it sLould "be well lighted, 
so that the constant uae of the eyes need not result in 
injury to these moet usefnl and sensitive of orf^ns; it 
should be well ventilated, so that the workers witliin it 
shall be enpplied with pure air, and jet not in 8u«h 
a manner s.& to expose any one to the death-dealing 
draughts; it should be supplied with comfortable seats 
and deakfi adapted to the rizea of the pupils who occupy 
them ; and it ehoTild ha well supplied with such other 
tilings ae fiicilitate the work of inetraetion. There 
should be a clock in every room to keep correct time. 
Time is an iraportant element in the management of a 
school. Work must be begun on time, continued full 
time, flnished on time. The habit of being on time in 
the performance of every duty should be formed early 
in the life of every child, and a clock ever before Iiim, 
telling the time, ie needed among tlie first items of fur- 
niture in a school-room. A teacher who fails to he on 
time can not sneeeed any more than can a business man 
who is always behind time. The railroad train never 
waits for the laggard. 

How was a. school ever Buccesefal without a black- 
board? 19 a question that we aek nowadays. I can 
recollect a place in Illinois where a heated dlBcuBsion 
aroBO in regard to the introduction of a blackboard into 
& church. This was at an early day, and nobody in that 
part of the country had ever seen a blackboard. A man 
came out from the State of New York and taught arith- 
metic and a little English grammar, and he wanted a 
blackboard. He was conducting his school in a Baptist 
church, and the elders opposed the use of anything 
black, as thoy thought it might be begotten of the devil, 
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and have a bad influence on their spiritual welfare. But 
lie fiuallj persuaded theci to allow it, and when Sun- 
day came there was the blackboard, not larger than 
our penmanaLip charts, and thej- turned the black part 
to the wall in one comer of the church. Ideas, new 
ideas, spread with wonderful rapidity, and now a echool- 
hoQBe without a blackboard would eeera like a wagoti 
without wheels. A blackboard ought to extend entirely 
around the four sides of the room. It must be made 
low, 80 that the little children can use it, and high 
enough for the larger children, And there are mapa, 
charts, and refereoce booke— the tools without which a 
teacher can not do ail the work of the school properly. 
The water fumifihed for school children should be 
pure and frcah ; and, if taken from a well or cisteni, 
should be drawn and exposed to the air in pails well 
protected from the dust. No well or cistern should be 
covered to exclude the air, for air helps to keep the 
water pure and healthful. Recent experiments ehow 
that more people die of typhoid fever eansed bj drink- 
ing impure water than from any other one canee. Not 
long Giiice one of the ablest mathematicians in this 
country died at the early age of thirty-seyen, and hia 
death was attributed to drinking impure cistern-water. 
School- cliildren must be supplied rt'ith pure water to 
drink. We have no right to be careless about this. 
There must be no poison in their drink, in the food 
they eat, nor in the air they breathe. 

I^lay- Grounds. 

A play-groiind is almost as necessary to a school- 
Louse as the latter is to a district. It should be large, 
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well fenced in, an'l tlicre should be trees and flowers 
and pleasant walks to add to its attractions. Tlie love 
of the beautiful oiiglit always to be cherished in the 
hearts of the cliiLilren, for tljis love baj? a strong and 
permanent influence in molding character, and iu pre- 
paring them for aBei'id,. bappy Utcs. And, when the 
walka and gronnda are miulo beautiful, the children 
should be encouraged to use tbera, to care for them. 
In the country enough ground should be scBured upon 
wliicli to plant various kinds of Eceds, in order that 
experiments can be made of cereals, grae&es, and root 
eropa. Let the school [jroiinds be the most heantiful 
spot and the best cultivateil in the neighborhood. 
And, too, the decoration of the echool-roome tbemselveB 
by the children Bhould bo encouraged. Let them bring 
flowera and pictures, if thej will ; and, bo the offeriug 
ever bo eimple, e.\preBB voureffilf pleased, time giving 
great joy to the heart of the little child. 

Before taking up the second division of the subject 
we will refer ap;aiii to the proper lighting of scbool- 
rooQiB, in order to call attention to the care of the eyea. 
In this country and in Europe much complaint has 
been made of viyvpia, ot near-eiglitednesa, of bo many 
pupils in the echoola. More than sixty per cent of the 
Btndente who f;n through the German schools leave 
there near-eighted. There muet he a reason for thie, 
and many physicians who have investigated the euhject 
agree in thinking tliat much of it might be avoided by 
an observunce of the following points : The light should 
uot be allowed to tome directly in the face of the child, 
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but from the left side. Care should be exercised in 
regaitl to the nmoiint of light. If there is not enough 
light in a room, there results an unnatural and injurious 
espaQBion of tlie pupil of the eje if aa effort is made 
to use the eyes. 

Again, teachers ehould see to it that children do not 
Bit with their bodies bent forward and downward, nor 
with the ejes too close to their bouke, nor hold their 
books BO that the rays of light stiike their hooks at too 
oljtuse angles. 

Teachers hare better opportunities for preventing 
or diflcoveiTng optical defects in pupils than parents, 
and should at once notify the latter when there are in- 
dications of an abnormal or of a difieaaed condition of 
the ejes. Many children ai'e partially deaf, and it 
should be the aim of the teacher to become aware of 
this defect without humiliating the pupil. 

Classification and I^j'OTnotion. 

The moBt difficult problem, especially for young 
teachers going into country schools, is that of the organi- 
zation of classes. The statements of the children ean 
not be relied upon to give full data for classification, 
nor can reports left by a former teacher alwaye he 
trusted, as they give so little information on this subject. 
Frecineutly hoya go ti] school one winter, and get nearly 
through the arithmetic, say from fractions to equiare- 
root, dnring a throe moittha' term of echooL The next 
year comes a new teacher. Some of these hoys do not 
return, and some new ones come in. Those wh& return 
nsually have to begin just wiiere they did the year be- 
fore, and pursue tlic same old track. This goes on 
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BometimeB for eix or seven years, and tlie pupils never 
get any farther in their studies thaa thej did in the 
tiftit wintei*. 

Every teacher who is employed in a country school 
sbonld leave a record in which are the names of alj the 
pupils, with a distinct statement of the advancement of 
eafih, so that a new teacher need have no difficulty in 
organizing the sehoo! without loss of time. 

There ahould be a definite basis of elaseiiicatioQ, and 
this the teacher shonld know and follow. If one teacher 
grades on spelling, and his successor on penmanship, 
and a third on something else — each on liis own hohby 
' — no good results can be secured in a school. 

It is generally conceded by edncators that all claeei- 
tication in echools should be based upon reading and 
arithmetic, the former in the lower grades, and the lat- 
ter in all tlie moro advanced classes. 

If there ho a large pupil, whose mental powers seem 
tolerably well developed, and he can apply himself more 
closely than others, ho should 1)0 placed in more ad- 
vanced classes, even thongh he can not read very well. 
By this raeauB he will be able to derive all the henetit 
possible in the ebort time he remains in school. 

There ia more confusion and darkness regarding 
the intervals hetween classes than there ia concerning 
any other phase of school-work. It probably results 
from a cloudy Interpretation of the funetione of tha 
graded school eystera. A yearly interval lictweon 
claases in large school systems is unjuat. Yet it ia a 
fact, I regret to admit, that there are many cities in 
which a Procrnstean method of classification prevails. 
In one of theee numeroue educational systenia ail the 
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pupila of tiiefiffit or lowest grade last Septembop entered 
upon the tirat year's work ; all in the aecoiid graOe 
Btartecl at the beginning oi the eecond year's work, and 
BO on up through the eighth grade. The interval he- 
tween ekisses of two coaeeeutive grades is one ecliool 
jear. AJl of a grade start at a given page and work 
along to another g}yevi page in eacla subject of etudy, 

Theplamnaj he illiiatratedby a hamiily comparison. 
It ifl liko a regiment of Goldiera, witli ei^ht eonipaniee, 
starting in a giren direction ; tut with intervals of 
spaces between companies of joet two liiiiidred days' 
mareli. If a, member of Company " A " gets lame and 
can not keep up, he falls back and is pielced np by 
Company " B," The weak soldier of Company " B " 
drops back two hundred days and begine the march 
with Company " " ; and ao on down to the last, 
whicli hflB all the march before it. 

Wliere promotions are made every half-year, the 
evils mentioned above are greatly reduced. Yet there 
are many who claim thit yearly intervals or half-yearly 
intervals are correct. ConTenience ie almost a god 
with some people. It is to rae a strange thing that 
men who bave watched the progress of school-work for 
years would fail to see that tliero is but one advantage 
in keeping pupils so far apart in their classifieationj and 
that advantage is, in enabling the superintendent to 
make outj with little exertion, aniform fjueatione for 
ea.cL class. I can discover no other reason for this nn- 
jtlst method of grouping pnpils. Other reaaonfi may 
exist, but I can not find them. The coft'i^mience of 
t^achers^ priucipah^ and sHperintejithnts w a vicio-ua 
thin^ to put afjeiind tlie interests of ilie fib-yUs. 




Any plan of work which does not rest upon & foun- 
dation of coramoD eense ia not wortliy of nac, no matter 
how old or Low new it is. Human beings are not like 
<iovn in all respects. To plant copu m rowa is till right ; 
but to plant duldreu in intellectual rows and keep 
them as etr&ight and &9 well allgtied ii>r a year at a 
time, with no chance to move ahead or baok, and then 
replant them the next September in the same rows oue 
year ahead, or one year behind, is too rigid a system to 
be seneible. Children do not givw so evenly as a field 
oj' com. 

Children, have not the power of picturing remote 
ende. There is an inspiration in close classification and 
frequent promotions. The reward for appliciition to 
study comes often enough to act as a stimulue to iudua- 
try. And the fear of failure to make a term's work 
every three months, brings the eonaequenees of idle- 
nees and neglect to the mind of the shirk before it is 
too late for him to mend hie ways. The hope of reward, 
and the wholeBome feat- of consequences that follow 
idleness, are brought within the range of pupils. The 
faithful ones raoye on by easy steps, and the indolent 
and tbo weak drop back, or rather permit the next 
class below to catch up with them. 

The following detailed aeeoiint of the grading of 
two of our schools, just as they were found a few weeks 
before the close of the present year, will aid any person 
to discover a method of j^rading and promoting which 
rests upon the belief that schools and grades are for 
the convenience and benefit of the pupils, and not for 
the ease and comfort of siiperin tend cuts and principals. 
It should bo kept in mind that promotiona from one 
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class to aaother do aot necsB&itate a cbaugo of rooniB 

and teachers ; 

Hamilton Scuool. 

Soos 1. 6S pupils in 3 dirisioDS. 

t <J da*s, just lic't'iitning Mie wfirlt at achools. 
Grade 1 i ^ class, 12 weeks nlieod of the C uliDis, grtkdi: 1, 
I A class, 12 weeks ahead of the B dtt^s, grade 1. 
Udok &. 44 pupils, in 3 divisioDs. 

tirade 1, A class, doing the same work na tha A class, grade 1 

of room 1. 
Grade 3, C class, nbout six weeks aliead of A oIbgs, gradij 1, just 
entering grade 2. 
KooH -3. C4 pupila, in 3 diviainna. 

„ . „ I B class, 13 weeks uTicnd of C class, grmlG 3 nf room 2, 
' i A class, la wcuks ahead of B c-lafi8,gr«Je 2 of ronni 3. 
Ymox 4, ^i* pupila, in 3 divisioDs, 

Grade 3, A class, doi[ig the s-ame work as thai A class^ grado 2, 

of room 3. 
Grade Jl, C class, 13 weeks abend of A cluss, grade 2, 
liooH S. m pupils, in 2 divisions. 



Grade 3 



Grade 4 






j B cliws, 13 weeks ahund of C class, grndo 3, of mora 4. 
1 A olaas, 19 weeks aliead of B class, gradu 3, of rooin 4. 
RoijM S. 04 pupils, ill S divisions. 

Grade d. A cIass, doing tlie sniiie work hs A class, grade 3, 

room 5. 
Grai!e 4, G class, 12 weeks ahGad of A class, grade 3. 
ItooM 7, fin pupils, ill 2 divisions. 

B flaw, 13 weeks ahead of C das*, s^ade 4, of room 0, 
B cIhsb, advanced 6 weeks nhead of B cla*is, grade 4. 
This class will begin on the work outlined for the last ball o£ 
the A class, grade 4, next term. 
Ttoox 8. 45 piipila, in 2 divisions, 

i C class, 18 weeks ahead of Bclitss, fidvaTie!edgrBdc4, 
Grade 5 \ of ronin T, 

' B class, 12 weeks abend of C class, grado 5. 
KoTE.— Tills is ft primary schon!. Proinnl.iors are reKutavly 
made every three months. If a pupil falls behind, he fiusily ndjilsts 
liimself to the oinss iinxt hack of his. If a pu|til is Bpecially pro- 
jijoioJ, Ihs /npHtfll life is not stretched out of liini. 
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Hdmboldt School. 

RooB 1. Three, clu^sea ur divitiious. 

[ C cluas, begJDD^rs cluriDg present toniiLli. 
Grade 1 'j 11 ulass, 12 vceks nLtad of C clas«. 
' Adiiss, 13 wuulis alKsnd nf It clu^is. 
NoTK, — A <illiss begfl.li sehfio! in SepLember. 
Roox 3. Tlir&G cki^^es or divisioiis. 

( C cliiss, beEiniici's daring present month. 
Grade 1 ^ B class, 12 vrcclis alieail of C clusa. 
' A ulaas, 13 weeks alietHl of B cIhss. 
NuTEL — A class begun work in Buptoiflbisr, It beoiiinc D class in 
13 weeks ; and in 13 viesks niore iE became A clnas. 
RiXiM 3, Tito elasiies or divisioDs. 

p 1 g ^ ^ elass, 13 wcelis nliead of A cIoeq, grtidc 1 , 
( B flitss, 13 weeks iiliiMti! nf C class, gmdu 2- 
RoOH t Two alttssps of tlio aairic! ftilviirLpemciit, 

Grade ^. B cUiss, 13 weeks aiieud of C eiass,. giaiia 2. 
RooH 5. GS pupils, in 3 divisiatis. 

Many persons Lave aa idea that the gra<]ed-8cliool 
system is a kind of Proeraetean Led upon wLiich pujjils 
are fitted mthoiit regard to their iutereeta. 

The mechatilcal graded Bchool and the heteroge- 
neous country sehool repreaeat the two extremes of the 
comQioii-8(!booI Bystem. In one it ia all eyetem. reduced 
to a monotonous routine, while the other presents all 
the varied beauties arising from the advantages (?) of 
frequent protuotioiia — a systeanless school. 

There is certainly need of reform in some graded 
schools, in which the whole machinery has l}ecome petri- 
fied, and a little shakintr up would do the rigid foeall 
fionie good. But, while thia is true, it ia also true that 
the intj'oduction of some syetem of elaesificiition into 
the ungraded and country Bchools is not only necessary 
but most desiruUe. 
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In elassifying pupile, tliere ure some questions wiiicli 
are applicable to all schools. For this reason their in- 
trydnctioii just here seema not liiappj'opriiite, iitiil may 
be a help to toachei's iii either citj or country echoola : 

1. Has the pupil ever uttended school ? 

2. What does he actually kuow? 

3. After lie lias eutered school, if at any tinie he is 
able to do tlie work o£ a more advanced claes, is it tlje 
part of wisdom to promote him t 

4. What influence ou Mb health would an uudoe 
etiroulufi have ^ 

5. Is he old enough to be rushed through )us stiidiee, 
and has lie the constitution to hear it? 

G. What are the home inflnences! 

1. If he has been in school, why did he fall behind 
his cIoBS ? 

The last queetion ariees more frequently iu graded 
than in uiiffradcd sclioola. 

In the graded echooU aro repi'eeeutativcs of the foJ- 
lowing" clossee of pnpils : 

(«) Those enterinif school for the fipat time. 

(&} Those who have finished the work of their gmdo, 

(c) Those who are alile to go more rapidly than the 
average class, and are therefore the subjecta of special 
promotion. 

{(i) Those who have fallen behind iu the regular 
class-work and can not keep up. 

Only in rare instances, if a pupil is regular in at- 
tendance, does he fail to "pass." 

The work laid out for eaeli term is what the child of 
areragc ability ia capable of doiiifr. Many can do more. 

One of the chief reasons why the charge ia made 
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that cliildren make elow progresB in the graded eohooU 
is that those nmking the asaertion fail to distinguish be- 
tween what yoiing men aiii] yonng women c^n ilo in 
Bcihool in two or three yea-re, and the iuabiiitj' of Httlc 
children to do the eaiue amount of work in the aaine time. 

Maturity of mind ia re(|mred to make extraordiuarj 
progreee, ajid email eJiildreu, unless prococioue, do not 
have it. 

Were the pupils kept out of eclmol till twelve or 
fifteen years of age, they could then do the work of the 
graded- school course of study in two or three years; 
but we must consider this subject oB it at pi'eseiit exists. 

Suppose the uttuust tension id ^ven to the graded- 
Bchool system, are there iiot then weighty objections 
which play an iuiportant part in the edacatiou of chil dreu ? 

(o) The frequent change of teachers is one of the 
diead vantages of the country schools. Now, if it he 
injurious to change teachers esery few months in coun- 
trj' schools, how can the reverse of this lie tjiie foi' town 
and city schools ? I know of no rules in reasoning that 
■will warraQt contPfldictory conelnaiona from the stirae 
premises, and both conclusions be correct. 

(h) it does not answer to say that the pupils are 
hurried through the lower eehools till they get into the 
hig-h school, and win then remain under the influence of 
the same teachers for three or four years. 

(c) IntroducinfT an unnatural excitant has a tendency 
to destroy the main object for which pnblic schools are 
gupported imd patronized. The idea, whether inten- 
tional or not, is held out to both teachers and pupils to 
prepare for promotion by "stuffing," "cramming," or 
" packing." These are the feeble words used to express 
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the harrj and waste and haete in order to get tlirougk 
and make a show. TeacJiGra feel that, if tLoir briglitcet 
pupils are not hurried onward at race-horse Bpeed, their 
eervicea are not dtdj appreciiited, and there is danger 
of losing their jjositions. Thie is certainly a seriouB olj- 
jeetion which I have not aeen satisfactorily answered. 
Under high pressure, the object of education ie not 
the acquisition of knowledge for its own eaiie, but tho 
delusive phantom of promotioDj whicli ia always tan- 
talizing to tlie mind of the sensitive pupil. The pupil, 
when leaving et/hool, should go awny witlli the coTivic- 
tion that he haB fiuislied the school-work up to date. 

{d) The healtii of the pupil in this race is neglected, 
and the iiiten&e strain on the nervous system dcetroya 
the natural and healthy action of the vital fnnctioiiB, 
thus insidiously undermining the eonetitution and lad- 
ing- the foundation for diaea,BB. 

By esereieing reasonable care ia olaasifying- at the he- 
ginning of the scliool-term, few iiiiatakefl will be maile, 
and these may in a short time be corrected. The rem- 
edy ia in the liande of the principal and teacher. Pupils 
should be pi-omoted because they have completed the 
preceding work, or have the ability to go on with a 
higlier class. Promotions for other reasons are nsnally 
a positive injury to all partiee concerned. 

In tho graded schools we call tlie tirat year in school 
the first grade, the seaoud year the second grade, and 
eo on through the eighth grade, after which comes the 
work of tho high school, A difficult problem nowpre- 
Bcuts itself for solution, and that is i he number of claeees 
and the numher of studies to be taken up by the pupils. 
A (iruded school should be elastic euoiigh to put each 
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popil in the class tliat is best for him. An eiglit-room 
biiilOing will have Bcvciitcen or eighteen clasBes, and a 
twelve-room building twenty -fi-ve or twenty-six clasBes. 

Possibly three new branehee of study besides read- 
ing are m mjiny as any pupil can pursue profitably at one 
time. "Writing, drawing, and music are properly ctassed 
as '* drills," but drawing is an excellent exercise for train- 
ing tlie band, tlie eye, the judgment, and the imagination. 

If a Btudcnt has Greek, Latin, and mathematics, or 
mathematiea, seieute, and one modem language, he has 
enongU new work. These are tlie studies usually pur- 
sued in liigh-ecliool and eoUegi; classes. Some pupils 
take more, but the efieet npon the health is usualJy bad. 
Huudreds of college students are wrecking their whole 
lives because teachers encourage them in this course, 
Year after year I look into the faces of pupils whose 
vital energies are being exhausted by mental overwork. 

Movements vf Classes. 

Bappi^e a young lady goes for the first time into a 
Behool-rooin to fill a vacancy occasioned by the absence 
of the regnlar teacher. The children are full of life. 
It is time for recitation. How shall she call out a class ? 
One bright little girl reports t]iat her teacher says "At- 
tention I " and then taps with her ppncil. The first tap 
means " turn," the second " rise," the third " pass," and 
the children pass to their places on the "line." This is 
a good way to give signals, and the movements are |uj5t 
■what arc nBcded. But eappoee the teacher has been a 
little imByBteinatic. The new teacher gays, " The class 
in the firat reader will take tlieir places." They run to 
their places, eai:h child trying to he first. There is 
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confueioQ, and it ie difficult to get them into line, and 
to watch tliein. But, ii the teacker is quiet and digni- 
fied, slie will succeed, even though she does not under- 
stand the work of tlie regular teacher. It is a good 
plan for her to expSain in this waj ; " When I say 
' one,' turn, jour feet iuto the aisle ; when I saj ' two,' 
riee ; and when. 1 &ay * three,' pass to the place where 
you recite your lesBons." 

I have seen children going to their places with their 
hands behind them, ami walking on their toes. Old men 
eometiraes walk with their hinida behind thcni, but ig it 
natural for children! Teach children to walk and to stand 
flat-footed. Do not distort the natural form of a child 
for the sake of a death-like etillnesa in the echool-roora. 

Ill returning them to their seats at the close of a 
recitation, the Bame plan should be pursued, lirst call- 
ing " Attention 1 " which uieans to cIobo open books 
and take position ready to obey the signale which will 
be given for them to turn and to pass to eeats. The 
plan adopted by many teachers of having tliem stand 
at tlicii- seats till all are in. place, and then be seated at 
one signal, is a good oue. 

Movements at the Blacl'hoard. 

Each member of the class should have hie place 
assigned him. Then, suppose the lesson is in arith- 
metic, and there are five problems, let the claes num- 
ber in sections of " five," eaL*h member of a section to 
have the problem correeponding to hie nnmber. Then, 
at a signal, all turn in one direction — to the left — till 
they face the board. If the names of pupils (ire not 
filreadj written, at a signal they write names and num- 
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beT8. Tlie nest signal means " WOT-k," After a rea- 
eonable time has been given for placing eolutione on 
the board, " Attention ! " should be ■called, when all 
ehould turn ^TYJWi the board, this time turning to the 
right. Explanations are then called for and p;iceit. 
At the eloee of the recitation, the evgnal "erase" being 
given, thej obey it i then, at the closing signal, " atten- 
tion ! " thej turn from tlie board and stand in position 
ready to obey the signals which eeat them. 

Iq a well-nmnaged echool there is a definite time for 
the beginning and close of every esereiee. There must 
be a time-table bo arranged and placed that the teacher 
may know just what efuih pupil is domg at any hour — 
that is, what lessons are being prepared and by what 
claBses, &s well as what recitations are being conducted. 
It is quite as necessary to assign time for preparation of 
lessons as for rccitJition and recreation. In making out 
a program, it should be so arranged that the difCerent 
classes have an equal number of recitations. Again, 
that program is the best which provides that no two 
Bnccessive recitations are on the eame subject, because 
those who are studying are leas apt to have their atten- 
tion diverted from their own lessons, or to get assistance 
of a character which reJievee them of the exertion re- 
quired to master their own difficulties. It is also im- 
portant that the program be placed eo that all in the 
room can sec it. The pupils should be taught to under- 
Btaud it, and thus learn to be eystematie in their work. 

The program should show when each class j-ecites 
and the time ior preparation. 
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CtABSEa having bGeii orga,nize<.l, how to manage 
them liccomea un important problem for the teacher to 
solve. Very fe^ teachers would hesitate to confirm the 
etateinent that " attention, mnst be secured before in- 1 
etpuction can be givei), or any school work snceeesfully 
done." How to secure attention is the fii-at lesson for 
the teacher to Icam. The ability to do thie wbea ap- 
pearing before a class of restless boys and girle is an 
all-important quaUfi-Cation for a teacher to posseM, and 
OBpeeiflllj so if the class is compoaed of small cliildrcn. 

It is not easy to tell in words just Low to get tlie 
attention of a class. Some persons seem gifted -with 
the power to Becure and hold the attention of any with 
whom they enter into conversation. Some call this 
power magnetiBm ; we can not tell certainly. It may , 
consist in the skill with which they can present a sub- 
ject ; it may be in the tones of the voice. Some teach- 
era with soft, low tones have secured what cominaiids 
could not have done. It was not the authority of the 
teacher over the attention of the child — -that the teacher 
can not command in words. Tho faculty of attention 

in the child must be caltivatcd, 60 that it Bhall come 
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nndcr the control of his own will, which, in its tarn, 
niiiBt be gtiidecl by the teae]iGr''fl will. 

Suppose a teatlier appcfii-s hufore his class and tries 
to explain Boitiething about a lesson. Half the class 
ie inattentive. The teacher is conBcious of the fact, 
and yet lie does not know what to do. The pnpils dis- 
cover hifl helpleesneas and take advantage of it. The 
teacher fails, aiid the scIukjI is demoralized. 

Various devices are resorted to hyteaeherB who can 
not easily secure the attention of children. They tell 
anecdoCcB ; they offer rewarde ; they threaten to punish, 
and do many other things eqnally futile. It may be 
that the real secret of eeeuring attention eoneists in 
knowing how to adapt the inatmction to the capacily 
of the learners, how to interest them, and get thein to 
tell what they know. Aa stated before, attention is 
not secured by eonimanding it, bnt by arousing the 
mind of the child to an interest in the Biibject. tienee, 
an important part of the teai;ber"8 work is bo to train 
the child that he can, by the exercise of his own will, 
concentrate his attention npon whatever subject he has 
to consider. Children do not, at firat, know how to do 
this ; it is & lesson they mnet learn. 

When a person has learned how to :fis his mind npon 
one subject to the exclusion of all else, desjiite outwlde 
influences, he becomes the thinker, the learned man, 
the great m,in; and this power is what distingoishea 
hini from the ignorant man. It is not absent-minded- 
ness, it is not for^tf Illness, but it is the ability to take 
a Biibject, thiuU only of it, turn it over and over, ae it 
were, iu the mind till it ie nndsrstood ; beginning in 
the darkness of ignorance, soon letting in a little gleam 
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fbf light, the very fuinteat ray, perbajis, but leading 
ont into the broad suniight of knowledge throuf^b what 
Bcemed impynetrable darkness, the darkness of igno- 
rance. 

Tlic teacbcr who would lead a claaa out of ignorance 
I juto knowledge, and attain the highest snccess in class- 
. management, must himself posaeas this powee — that is, 
[lie raiiBt l]e able to bring tiis own faenlty of attention 
entirely under the control of his own will. Then, and 
then only, is be prepared to control the attention of a 
kclass. 

AVe can conceive how a atone ean j^ow by accre- 
'tiona to the outside, but we can not conceive how a 
Human being can grow pbyaieally by snch a proceae. 
It is true be might be encased in the shell of a mol- 
luek, and thus apjicar to bi3 ciilargcd extemallj, but it 

Iwoald not be true growth. I^"either would it be tme 
growth for the child to be covered all over, if that were 
poseible, with Ivoowledge as with a plafitet. 
Physical growth is pi-oduced by the assimilation of 
the material used for food and drink, and conveyed to 
the different parts of the body. We do not quite un- 
deretaiid the process, but the material is gathered aud 
passes through tlie elian^ea wrought by tlie various or- 
gans of di^reBtion till it is prepared for aasimilation and 
I enters into the life-blood of the individual. 
And thua we grow intellectually. Information — 
food for thought — is gathered through the senseH into 
the mind, and by the mind itself in prepared for as- 
Biinilation, giving mental growth in the very effort. 
Again, the teacher should not forget that his pupils 
must get knowledge, muet liave ideas, and must learn 
L- 
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how to expresa th&e ideas. If the teaelier does alt the 
talking, all the reciting, the pupils are being robbed 
of tlie benefits to l>e derived from tiie recitation. The 
pupil must recite, not the teaclier. Caa a clilld learn 
to walk if not permitted to use hie own feet 'i Can he 
kam bow to express his tboughta if not permitted to 
try'f ITie teaqher must guide^ must lead over the diffi- 
cult places, must encourage the feeble, but must not do 
the work, mnst not recttu for the cliild. 

A hungry child remairis hungry still if he has but 
looked wistfully on white another Tina eaten the food. 
The hungry One roprcseiita the pupil who desires knowl- 
edga, and the other the teacher who recites, who talks all 
the time. What would be thought of the teacher who 
should argue as follows : *' Should I not recite at least 
half the time ? Am I not here for that purpose ? Am 
I not to help tlie pupils? I am the teacher, and I must 
tallv about the Icesou to them. I can do it better than 
they can." 

Neither should the teacher be an interrogation- 
point, doing nothing bnt asking qucstiona, or reading 
tlieni at tlie bottom of the page whib the pupils fol- 
low with their fingers and glance at tho answcre as 
given above. That teacher is wiee wlio is able to 
control hia tongue and not talk too much. The a]DostIe 
was right wheu he called the tongue an "unroly mem- 
ber." 

The teacher must explain lesaone, but the explana- 
tions should be appropriate and ptiintedj so that even 
the dullest pupils can nnderatand them. 

The above point suggests another. Tlie teacher 
Bhould manage to reach every pupil during every rcci- 



tation, bnt no one sliould know when lie is to be called 
on. The question should be asked first, and in such a 
manner that it will apply to one pupil as well aa to 
another, making all feel responsible for the auewer, and 
theu some one called on to recite. It ia not as though 
ea«h had a sepurate " griat to ^vind," aud must stand 
in the line waiting InH turn, as did the people in olden 
tames, when each of those who went to the mill had to 
wait in the line "till his com was groand and he conld 
get his meal." 

Ejiowl«dg0 is not like meal ; each can take all, and 
yet all is left for the next imngrj mind. No one ia 
robbedj and all gain mentuL strength as well as knowl- 
edge. The faculty of attenttoa is receiving cultivation, 
and the teacher ia no longer troubled about how to 
seciue attention. The difficult problem is being solved 
in a safer way than the "going up and down" method 
forpneply so much in vogue, aud the lesaon of the day 
is not lost. 

In certain Bchoola it was the custom for the pupil 
who caiue first to school to recite first ; and, if there wae 
a class recitation, the bead pupil recited tirat, and then 
waited till every other member of the class had been 
called on, when it came hia turn again. If it vrm a 
reading lesson, the bead boy read his " verse," whether 
in prose or poetry ; the second boy his, and so on down 
the class. If there were not enough " verses to go 
round," the recitation was ended. Occasionally, the 
words in the reading lesson were epelled. In the spell- 
ing elasses, a good speller would spell nearly all the 
words. If a pupil missed a word, it was passed quickly 
to the " nest," and tha " next^" and tho " ne.xt," till it 
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got to a good speller, who usnallj stood at the head and 
did most of the spelling. 

How will that compare with a recitation like this "i 
It was a claea in Latin, and all tbe bojs aud all tlie ^rlg 
wanted to iiBSwer. If one happened to make a mistake, 
tke hands of all the others went up, showing that all 
were held reaponaiblo for the lessor. The teacLer 
called oil one after another, but in euch a manner that 
no one knew when his turn would come. In a certain 
celebrated college in which there are many very learned 
men, I once heard a leBson in ehemietry recited. The 
claas wgs seated, nnd the "professor" called on Mr, A 
to recite, and Mr. A Btood up and told all he knew 
about the eubjcet, tind was excused. Then the '* pro- 
fessor" called on Mr. B, anfl Mr, B pare attention. 
But, while ilr. A was reciting, I noticed that Mr. Y 
and Mr, Z were busy upon other wOrk, and did not 
Beeni at all interested in what Mr. A was saying. "When 
Mr. B got thrcniKh, Mr. i>re]>ared for cousultation, 
and waited with a great show of respect for the question 
which he knew was sure to Coinc, fliid his recitation was 
a repetition of what Mr. A and Mr. B had said. In 
this way the very distinguished professor worked on till 
ha got through with Mr. Z. This, I learned, was <'on- 
Bidered a model recitation. I should add that the very 
celebrated profesGor would not allow students to jjer- 
forni esperiments in chcTniatry " leet they break soine 
of tbe little jars." 

The same system, I am Borry to say, is pursued in 
Bome other institutions of learning. There is this diffi- 
culty — so many teachers can only cop]/^ rorr, COPY, 
Joing- just what their grandfathers did, and In precisely 



the same waj. Some teacliera still insist upon doing 
everything just aa it was doue by tlioee who came over 
in the early dayB from England and Ilolltind. In these 
later (lajs we oppose somo of thoao old iiietbode, and 
cay they are not the best. jS"ot a few living persons can 
rejiioinber when geometry was taught by ''Tote,'* The 
"professor" was often a [iieraou who knew nothing 
about geometry. A certain numl>er of propobitiona 
were given for a lesson, and their numbers wert3 written 
on pieces ot paper and placed on tlie table. The mera- 
bera of the class, oue after tlie other, drew eacli his lot, 
jind exaininoJ it to sob whi-ther it confciiaed a prize or 
blank. Whoever drew a nimibered jiaper recited i'CT"- 
hatim the deiuoTistratiou of the proposition hai'ing the 
same number j but those who drew hknks had nothing 
to do. 

The temptation to encoarage bright pupils to do all 
the reciting; is oue which teachers should resist. The 
bright children mi^ht be benefited, but sncli a course 
is intellectual death to the dull ones. The latter shfiuld 
receive increased atteutiou; the points over which they 
Btruggle should be developed, and the whole class bene- 
fited thereby. 

Let 113 take this ciivile, O, to represent the positive 
knowledge that is possessed hy the inipil. Beyond thia 
Le has some vague ideas of some subjects, and these 
may be supposed to fonn a hazj' outline to the circle of 
his delinite knowledge. Tliia circle is to be enlarged 
by invest! gat ion 6 in the misty regions beyond. 

Different snbjeets lie in different directions. In one 
direction there may be natnr^l history, and the teacher 
desiiiCa to expand the pTipil's mind in thnt direction. 
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To do tiiis, some definite questions must "be asked ; thB 
pupil eet to thiokiag-. He mnet be encouraged to tell 
wliat lio tliiidis, aad tlaen be required to get some defi- 
nite knowledge by further inveatigation out in that 
misty region. He has beeu ehowu how to find hie way, 
aud it is now time to observ^e a priiiciide, too often over- 
looked, that the teacher should get a pupil to do all he 
can for himself, and not do his work for him. " Why," 
says a student, " is it not better for me, if I have studied 
a subject over and found it diliicult, to gut the teacher 
to do it for jne't It would save me bo mut;h labor, and 
it ie the teacher's buainees to help me, to make my work 
easy for me." Pupils would usually bt; pleaeed to have 
the teacher do all the difficult work for them ; but thoeo 
who can be induced to study a subject and maater its 
difficiiltiea alone will be most profited. The teacher 
should suggest the direL-tion and method of study for 
pupils, ;iTid then, li;iving put them on the road to certain 
knowledge, wa.tcli their progresr.. Having giren them 
the clew, he should be sure that they have made an 
effort before he helps, and then not help thera too much ; 
only just enough to help them help themselves. By 
their own mental effort comes their own mental growth. 
"We are told that one of tlie Greeks had a problem to 
Bolve, and tkat, after he had epent some time in study- 
ing it over, he noticed that when he got into a bath-tub 
partly filled with water tJie water rose, and that when 
lie got out it sank again. He thought of this for some 
time, and then rushed out crying " Eureka 1 " He had 
solved bis dsfflcult problem ; he eoukl lind tlie cubical 
contents of an irregular eolid by immersing it in a vgb- 
sel fall oi water and measuring the water that ran over. 



A teacher asked a class to tell Iiim the numbep of 
eabic inches in a large irregular stone. TLey lookeJ at 
it, but there was no solid Uke it. Some tried to divide 
it into triamguiar pyramids. Tiiey eyajniued it very 
carefully. The teacher gave them more time for the 
study of tlie problem. Tiie next day ofLme, and several 
jneiiibera of the class had learned tliat they could nieae- 
ure it by puttiug; the stone iiito Tvater and seeing how 
far the water rose in the vessel. Tliey reirieinbeced 
their owTi dieoovery better than if the teacher had told 
them, and the gain in mental power was o£ more value 
to them than any hel[) the teacher might Live given, 
Men hav3 btien known to work on one problem live 
years or mure before they conquered its ditSciilties. 

Assistance must, of coarse, be given ; hut when and 
how given are important questions, A certain teaclier 
whom I ODce knew used to walk around tlie scliool- 
room to Bee how her pupila were getting along. If 
they were at work on a "sum," she would explain 
it and " work it oiit " for tlieni. If they were studying 
a geography lesaon, fihe would pronounce and explain 
all the hard words. She would even remain after 
Bcbool to help them prepare their lesaons. She made 
a mifitiike in doing this. Help should be given before 
the whole clans and during the time of recitation, and 
never at any other time. Pupils may complain of this, 
but it is the better way, especially for advanced pupila. 
Why ! may be asked. Because, if an expJasiation is 
neeesaary, the whole class should hear it given ; the 
teacher of large classes can not afford to give private 
tuition to each member. "With such a precedent estab- 
lished in the case of one pupil, others will soon de- 
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mand it, and the teacher dare not then refuse, and soon 
becomes a ekve to her pupilfi, who will neglect pur- 
posely. the preparation of leasoas iit the proper time. 
Inattention reeulta duriuir the recitation, and the pupils 
are foriuiog the bad habit of "procrastinition." Re- 
memher that part of the time of a reeitatinn rightfully 
belongs to explanations for which the pupils then may 
Bsk. And it is juBt as important that they should im- 
prove this time aa any other, and be held to strict 
aocoiint for it, I have seen echools in which tho 
teacher, while eaf^aged in conducting a recitation, was 
continually interraptod hy pupils coming from their 
seats to ask uniiuportaut qiiestious, and to get help 
which tliey did not need. If they are pejiiiitted to do 
this, is it possible for the recitation to be of any value 
to the elasa'f (Jan a teacher do more than one thing at 
a tinae 'i 

Just imagine a ease liko this: The teaeher ie con- 
ducting a recitation in aritliiiictic. A boy who belongs 
to another ciaas ia preparing a spulhug-lesson; he looks 
at the first wurd, names the h-ttcrs over to Iiimself, runs 
np to the teacher, who etops wimtever she is douig to 
pronounce the woi-d for him. By the time he ^eta to 
his seat ht 1ms nameii over the letters in another word. 
He drops into his seat, but bounces out immediately, 
and runs to the teaehfr, who stops njjain tn> pronounce 
the second word for him. The perforaiance is re- 
peated again and a^in, till the teacher has pronoaneed 
every word in his Ilesson. He is not tlie only one. 
Other pupils have as much right to demand help ss Iil' 
ha*», and the continual intemiptiou heeomea an intclci"- 
able nuisance. 




PRINOll'LES OF OLASa MASAGEllENT. 

A strict observance of the rule " to help only during 
the tLnte of recitatioa" will not interfere with a gen- 
eral eupervifiion of all ]nipils! in a room, H ttey are 
imder good discipline, ;in<l havB beun properly trained 
at the beginning of tlie term, they will not think of in- 
terrapting a recitatiou, but will devote the time to tiuiut 
study. 

Formerly, very little attention waa given in Bcliools 
to any written work outside of the regular lesson.? in 
writing. It la now quite the cu&tom to divide tlie time 
of recitation about ei^ually between onil and %yritten 
work, and, wliilo the benefita to be derived from oral 
reeitatioii are not lost, the written work, afl'ordii better 
opportimitv for the teacher to reach and criticise the 
work of every one. 

It has been said before, but will bear repeating, 
" Train jiupila to use their own bnguage," Let each 
express his ideas in his own way, then eriticEse and 
correct. Be not too severe and discourage him, but 
make criticisms so as not to wound liis feelings. \va 
can test the aeearacy of knowledge by tlie language 
used, nnlesB it is a verbatim reproduction of that found 
in the book. 

There most be Bystem, vigor, life in all good school- 
woTk, The teaching should l>e adapted to the capacity 
of the pupil, and the steps u] passing from the known 
Ebould be made easy. 

Wliu.t a teacher says sliould lie said in a definite, 
incisive manner, showing confidence in self and in- 
spiring it in pupils. Tin; t(;ncher must be wide awake, 
must believe in his own ability to succeed, but must 
keep in mind the fact that be ought to be progressive. 
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and never think hiraEclf too old to leam. He may be 
Belf-contideatf but not egotistical ; mu&t have tliat kind 
of aelf-couti deuce which insures succeee. 



I. Class Hanagemeni. 

1. Weture attention by ritrlit methodB, 

2, Adftpt instructioD to cap'ocities. 

IL Tlie RccitatioQ. 

1. Length. 

a. Primary cliisses. 
i. GMmmar daases. 

c. High schools, 

d. Soriiial schools. 

e. Colleges. 
■ 3. Division of time. 

a. Review. 1. Deflnitioil. 

b. Lesson o£ tlie day. 3^, Object, 
e, Critieisms. 3. How! 
li. General information. 4. "WTien T 
e. Tiiik abnut the nest; lesson. D. By whomi 

&, Assignment of lesson. 

(I, .Sulijects rather than ^agea. 

b. LbSBOTLB too EhoTt rather thoti too long. 

e. Instruction — how to prepara, 
4. Object. 

a. To gain knowledge. 

£i, Ueatol developtuent. 
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METHODS OF OONBDOTINO EECrT4TI0ire — DIEEOTIOHS 

FUriLS — DIKECTIOSa TO TEACHEBS. 



TO 




TnEKE are three elements to be cODsidered in con- 
nection with, erery recitation, not including the subject- 
matter : First, the method of condueting the recitation ; 
Becondly, the pupils or persons to be benetited by the 
recitation ; and^ tliirdly, tlte teacLer or peraon wJio con- 
ducts the recitation. 

Under methods there are three divieions : re<?itationB 
may be entirely oral, entirely written, or a combination 
of the two methods. In advanced classes it is M"ell to 
have recitations about half oral and half written. 

There are advantages in both oral and written reci- 
tations, but neither should be used to the exclnsion of 
the other. 

If a recitation be oral, it must be either individual 
or concert, or both, the time oeenjiied in recitation being 
divided between the two. 

If the recitations are by individuals, the choice lies 
between the eousocntire and promiscuous methods. By 
the eonE^tnitive method, the pupil at the head of the 
elaBS is required to answer first, then the next, and eo 
on, in the order of tlieir positioas in the class. A 
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serious objection to tliis method is that inipils sooii 
learn to kce|j tuUy with tlie number of qut^etioQB, and 
nialie close calculations as to what qneetions are likely to 
come to tbam, and will learu to answer only those, neg- 
lecting other parts of the lesson entirely. The plan 
of ciiHiug on pupils promiscuoUJily is much better, secur- 
ing more Burel_^* the attention of the whole class to eveiy 
part of the lesaoii, aud oiiiiiing each member of the class 
feel that lie is responsible for the answer to every ques- 
tion that may be aaked, or for the omissioii of any 
point in the lesson if the recitation is by other than the 
method of qnesrious and enswera. 

As a aeneral thing, recitations in concert should be 
avoided, and, if used at all, shoidd be very sparingly 
used, never exclusively. Yet thu concert recitation has, 
perhaps, advantages. Some eliildrcn are very timid, and 
it is difficult to get them to speak bo as to be heard. A 
concert recitation may give courap;e to such as these, 
hut, if the coiirnge tlms gained ia not sustiiined and ap- 
plied to individual work, even tins is a doubtful advan- 
tage, and courage had better be developed in gomo other 
way. A very skillfid teacher may use it in teaching 
reading when pupils havta difficulty in pronouncing 
worda, or are inelined to read too rapidly, or when ho 
wishes to hannonize voices and briug them to a uniform 
pitch. It is also useful in teacliing inHectiouB. Few 
teachers, however, are able to conduct concert recita- 
tions without allo\ping pupils to acquire tiie eing-song 
habit, which, once acquired, is almoit imposBihle to get 
rid of. 

When a teadiCir can not prevent this sing-song in 
concert recitation, he should banish the method from 
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bis school-room. The effort to connteTact the sing-song 
Lahit produces, results hut little bettec in reading. Here 
is an illustrarion : Not long since I heard a class of in- 
telligent cliildren read. In cob versa ti on, their words 
were very iiiiturallT spoken ; but whtju tbcj rend it was 
verj differoat. They had often recited in concert, and 
could sing it off iiL hue atyle. To break up this habit, 
thej were required to stop after every syllable. This, 
too, WB& a, severe etruggle. Every feature of tlieir faces 
aefiumed a rigid afipeot. The muscles of their bodioa 
were Gtraiued to the higheet pitch, and they read thia 
fiiraple exercise, "Gyp was goiog to the mill, and he 
eaw a frog," with a laborious effort, cutting and snap- 
ping at the words in a frig;btful manner. There was 
no variation in pitch, there vras no attention to em- 
phasis, and every syllable was jerked out and snapped 
off as if the pupiis were afraid of their own voices, 
which souudcd so nnuatural because of the f^eat exer- 
tion they were making to read ae tlie teacher had 
directed. A Btnail boy was asked to read it. It was a 
repetition of whjit the cla?S bad done. Wlien be closed 
tlie book and repeated it, be threw off that stifeieaB 
which hampered liini when he tried to read from the 
hook, and his tones at once dropped into the conversa- 
tional style, "When this habit ie once acquired, it takes 
months to break it up. 

It ia best, I think, to eonduet the recitations of gmall 
children by askinjif qnestione which they must answer. 
Thev have not the power of continued attention, and 
dhoiild not be required to do more than they can do 
easily till tlicy Iiiivo learned how to etudy, and they 
cau not etudy eu as to master a topic till they have 
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learned how to read that from which they must Btndy 
for recitation. 

Timid children must luire a little help and much 
encouragerneiit until tkey get we!l acquainted. 

For larger children, tho topical metliod is used to 
gp^at ttdvaTitage, aa it makes them Tc\y more upon thera- 
Belvea to remember all the points in the leseon, and 
foreea them to greater effort iii the use o£ lauguage. 
The questions asked by the teaelier are often very sug- 
gestive, giving a clew to the pupil which helps biio, 
even though tliey may not be leading qiiestiona. 

If the classes are very large, a variation of the top- 
ical method is &ometimeri adopted. The different topiea 
are assigned to different pupila, each being required to 
report upon his topic guch information as he can get. 
This gives a collection of reports upon which they can 
institute comparisons, stndy and diecuse relations, and 
80 develop the thinking facoLties. This method is par- 
ticularly adapted to classes in rhetoric, literature, and 
the natural sciences. 

Teaching by lecturea can Bcareely be called a recita- 
tion, hut the same results are Bought to be accomplished. 
In the Gennan universitiea the students never recite. 
They listen to the lectnres, tahe notes, anil study up the 
Bubject. Then, as I uudei-stand it, when they are to be 
examined for graduation, each one goes alone before the 
faculty, and is questioned by all its members. 

Sometimes it is advantageous for a recitation to take 
the form of a diacuesion. Among older students, this 
is both interesting and profitable, and ig admirably 
adapted to some of the subjects taught in ward echoola, 
normal schools, and colleges. 
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Again, there is the reciprocal method, whieli maj be 
profitably used in ordinary school-work, and in most of 
the graQfiS. In this, the teacher aska a question, and 
calls on "A" to recite. When "A" haa recited, he 
asks another question, and caJls on *' Z " to recite. " Z " 
answers, and calla on some one else to recite. lu tliia 
way the whol« lessou is recited, the questions and an- 
Bwera passing from one to another till all liave taken 
part. If one pupil can not give a complete anewer, he 
may call oii some one else to fiuieh what he haa began. 
This method Is particularly useful, in that it is apt to 
excite considerahie animation among the members of 
a. class. 

Retitations entirely written are not common, nor are 
they to be desired except for examinations. 

The combination of oral and written recitationB is 
uraally that in whieh pupi's are required to write a (Ua- 
grain, or outline of the Eubject of the lesson, and then 
to recity from what they have written. It can not be 
very well employed with small children, bnt witi 
largrer ones, and through the Bchool coDrea, beginning in 
the middle grades, it is valuable, because it formulates 
and sjBtematizea the knowledge gained, so arranging it 
in the raind as to make it available whenever it is needed 
for uee. 

Knowledge to be available muBt be classified. He 
who does this by meang of ontlines. or diagrams, has 
his information at his conunand and ready for nae, and 
is far better prepared than he who leaves it "lying 
around loose." 




There are directionB to "be given to pupils which 
they muet bo required to obeerve. The first ie tliie; 
" Staii<l or sit ereot." Some uf them lisive shoulclerfl 
that tip forward ; some have not a strong digestive ap- 
paratus, and, if thej are allowed to bend ftinvaixl, their 
vitiil orgiins will be cramped and weakened. TbJe di- 
peetion Las special reference to the eare of their Iiealth, 
and upon its oheervanec much of their sueeees as etudenta 
depends. It does not mean that they should always ait 
bolt upright, though it is better to do thie than to ac- 
quire the habit of dropping the shoulders forward and 
coiitraetiug tbe chcet, eo that the lungs ean not ejrpaud 
as they need to do in jierforming their functione, 

A close obeervcr will notice that a person breathing 
takea every fourth or fifth breath fuller, dee[>er than the 
others, and thus uncoTiscionely perfoniie tlie aet of ex- 
pelling impure air from the lungs. The peraon whose 
blood IB in good condition is in good health ; but tliia 
39 impossible if the blood is not purified by contact with 
pure air as it passea through the lungs on its way back: 
to the heart after its journey as scavengev through the 
circulatory system. Drowsincas is a rtisult of impure 
blood, and perfect mentiil development is checked. 

The eltisa must uuderetand all signaU, and move 
promptly and quietly when they are given. It is worth 
while to epend some time in drilhng pupils to a iiiili- 
tai'y precision in all school movem^ents. The teacher 
who will do this establishes hie authority in the school 
at the beginning, saves time, aud avoidB much subae- 
quent friction which might otherwise occur. 
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Hot only must pupils be taught to move promptly, 
but quietly ; there shoiikl be no stamping, no tramping'. 
Thia has beon epoben uf before; but pepetitious are 
sometimes necessary — tliey do not need to walk with 
their hands behind them, nor on tlieir toes. They can 
walk fpiietly, easily, and natm-ally, placing tLeir feet 
tinnly and squarely on the floor. The tip-toe walking 
reqiLU-ed by many teacliere in order to avoid Doiae is 
unnatural and uugrjiceful, resulting too often in perma- 
nent awkwardness, and should not be tolerated a mo- 
ment. Suppose they do make a little noise; better 
that than to destroy the natural grace of childiBh move- 
ments. 

Pupils Bhould at all times be polite to their teacher 
and to one anotiier. A strict obeervaiice of this rule will 
make school-life lioth pleasant and profitable, and form 
a habit which will be an advantage to them when they 
come In contact with the world in after life. 

Each pupil tnnst recite in his own words. This ia a 
necessary re<piireiiicnt. It does not mean that his lan- 
guage must be elegiint; it may be even incorrect; but 
hifl ability to express whatever ideas he may have in hifi 
own wordti indicates that he understands what he has 
been studyiiiir. If lie has mispronounced words, or his 
language has Ijeen ^arainaticaUy incorrect, correctionB 
may be made afterward. I have heard pupils recite 
hiatory and other lessons verbatim, when tliey had no 
idea whatever of the meaning of the words they were 
repeating. 

Another direction to pnpils in close connection with 
thelaet is to give an answer, generally, in aeoraploteBen- 
iciicc. If they have the thought, they should be able to 
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give entire expression to it. In no otLer way can their 

kuowledge of a lesson or subject be thoroughly tested, 
Pupila must uot "prompt" or aesist one another. 

Each must depend upon himself if he would get the 

beaeht to be derived from the reeitatioii. 

Tliey laay raise bauds, provided, first, that no one 

IB epeaking — politenese requiree the obsypvauce of this 

rule; secondly, when they eaa aBSwer; thirdly, when 

the J can add to ao answer; fourtbly, wheu they wish 

to criticise, fifthly, when thoy wish to a^k a cjuestion; 

sixthly, when they wish to communicato with another 

pupil. 

They should always epeak in low tones, oot too 

rapidly, and always distiiictly. 

DIEECTIONa TO TEACCEK9. 

The last direction to pupils applies to teachers aa 
well, for bow can they expect pupils to speak in low 
tone8 of "voice, slowly and distinctly, iC they do not 
themselves set the example? 

Neither sJioald tho teacher " prompt " in recitation 
or examination, though the temptation to do so is very 
great. '* ppotHpting;" auother dostmys eolf-confidenee 
and degrades self-respect. It is an unkind act, however 
well intentioned. The sooner the pupil lairns that se!f- 
Lelp is the heat help, the better it is for him. 

The teacher should he polite to pupils. It always 
pays. One point I would insist upon is, that no teacher 
should ever addrees a pupil by his surname without pre- 
Jjxiiif^ a title. It is both coarse and rude. In address- 
ing -.1 young lady, the title " Miss" should he prefixed to 
the siumame. In speaking to a young gentleman, speak 
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to him in a respectful manner, iiairig the title " Mr." or 
■' MaBter." In the ease of jounger pupils you uiajf uee 
their given namee, but the manner ehould never be 
other than polite. Pohteness, even to the verge of for- 
miility, doea not weaken the authority of a teacher, but 
Btreiigthena it by aecuring and retaining the respect of 
pupils. 

Do not repeat queatioBB. This habit on the part of 
a teacher encourages careleeeneee and iaatteotion on the 
part of pupils. 

Do not repeat answers. It is not necessary ; it 
wastes time, aad makes the teacher appear like an echo- 
ing njacliLQe. 

Govero yourself ; do not get angry. Never let 
pupils see that you are annoyed. Nothing bo delights 
misehievnua or viuious pupils so much as to see that 
they can anuoy the teacher, and they are quick to follow 
up an advantage thns gained. Woe to the teacher who 
thus places herself at the mercy of " young tyraiita " I 

Govern your own pnpils. Do not show weakness 
by asking- the priucipal or sehool-board to come to your 
assistance unless in a great emergency. The teaelier 
who ia continually referring eases of discipline to the 
principal or board can not long maintaia control of her 
pupils. 

Again, a teacher or person in charge of a school- 
rooui ia supposed to be able to manage it, and all com- 
munications to or by any one in it should lie made 
through lipr or by her perraisaJon. No pereon has a 
right toi disregard this rule^ whether a pupil or other 
person. 

Should a superintendent, director, or any ons in real 
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authority, eTen over the persoQ in charge, wish to erose 
the room, or to athli-ess any one in. it, he has no right 

to do so without tirst being recognized by, and obtaining 
pcrmiHBion from, the person ia charge. The proper in- 
fiuencea can. not be exerted in a echool where the righte 
of aU are not duly respected. 

Teachers should take eare of their health, and bring 
vigor of body and mind to the recitation. 

They should always prepEire the lesson. Even if it 
' IB a simple subject, the teacher should know just what 
IB in it, and tlie ideas of t;he author of the text-boot 
used. He shoiild know juet how he intends teaching 
It, and how to meet and explain difBculties apt to arise 
in the minds of the pupile. The teacher who thinks 
there is nothing to be done hut "grind out the lesson 
of the day by aakiug a few Bet qneetione " and listening 
to the corresponding answers has ranch to leam. New 
fields are opening ail the time, and teachers must keep 
ahreaet of the timea if they would Bucceed. There is 
a spirit to be brought out, devidoped, in the hoys and 
girla. It IB for tlie teacher to Jiroii&e and direct the 
energies of her pupils, so that they will become inter- 
ested, and do their best in every recitation. 

The wordfi and acts of teachcra should be auch as to 
honor their profeeeion. 
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Methods of Conduoting Reottations. 
1. Oral. 

a. IndJTJduttL 

1. ConsecutiTe. 2. Promiscuous. 

6. CoDcert. 

c. Questions and answers. " 

d. TopicaL —— 

e. Lectures. 
/. Discussions. 
g. ReciprocaL 

8. Written. 

8. Oral and written. 

a. Diagrams. 

b. Outlines. 

DiREOnONS TO PtJPILB 

1. stand or sit erect. 

2, Obey signals. 

a. Promptly. 
6, Quietly, 
a Be polite. 

a. To teachers. 

b. To one another. 
e. To everybody. 

4. Give answers. 

a. In your own words. 

b. In complete sentences usually. 

5. Do not prompt. 

6. Raise hands — when 

a. No one is speaking. 
6. You can wiswer. 

c. You can add to answer. 

d. You wish to criticise. 

e. You wish to ask a question. 

/. You wish to communicate with any one. 

7. Speak. 

a. In low tones, 
6. Slowly. 
c. Distinctly. 
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DntBOTIONS TO Teaoheeb. 

1. Speak 

a. In low toQea. 

S. Not too rapidlj. 

c Distinctly. 
3. Do not prompt 

a. In recitation. 

b. In eiamination. 

3. Be i>olite to pupils. 

4. Do not repeat. • 

a. Questions. 

b. Answers. 
6. Qovem yoursell 

6. Govern your own pupils. 

7. Prepare for recitation. 

8. Let all your acts and words be worthy of your profession. 
0. Be 

a. Original 

b. Enthusiastic. 
e. Energetic. 

d. Spirited. 

e. Sj^rtematic 
/. Kind. 

g. CheerfoL 
A. Firm. 
t. Sell-possessed. 
k. Dignified. 
I. Patient. 




In tliis ctapter will be considered the length of reci- 
tation, the flBsignment and preparation of lessons, and 
criticiam. 

A recitation should nut continue too long ; nei- 
ther sliould it be too sbort. If it is too long, pnpile 
grow weai^, the feaeher can not hold their attention, 
a.nd the advantages of the i-ecitation are lost; if tlie 
recitation is too short, the subject of the leaaon can not 
be properly disciiBsed or understood. In colleges, reci- 
tations are UBually about an hour in length ; in hig'h and 
normal achools, from thirty to forty minutes ; and in 
graded and ungraded schools they vary from ten to 
thirty niiniitea in length, being ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes m primary rooms. In looking over a pro- 
gram recently, I observed that the teacher had ar- 
ranged it BO as to give ten minates daily to the most 
advanced grado in arithmetic, ten minutes to United 
States history, ten minutes to the olaefl in physical geog- 
raphy, and ten minutes to the primary class. He had 
arranged for a certain number of classes, and thought he 
mntitgive the aatrie length uf time to the beginners that 
he gave to advanced pupik, and that every recitation 
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ehould bo juat ten minates long. " Now," eaid he, " the 
people eau not complain, for I give as iimcli time to 
the little children ae I cio to the largo btijB and ^irla." 
Tills program was publisLed in tlie newspapers to 
eliow the pai-tieular work of the teacher in the selioQil- 
room. It mj[j;lit at tirst appear to l)e just, because of 
the equable division of time. But, when we come 
to examine the subject carefuUy, inoet of us would 
agree in pronouncing it unjust. And why? Let us 
consider it in this light. Little children can not con- 
trol their atteiatioa for a great lenj^th of time, hence 
their recitations shoultl be short, lest they grow weary 
and learn nothing. With larger ehildren, who have 
learned to keep the attention longer nndei- control of 
the will, and who have leiuTied liow to study a new sub- 
ject underBtaiidiiigly, It is quite different. They are 
better prepared for recitation, and can bear extended 
criticism and the questioning and cross-questinning of 
the teacher and cIa&Biiiate& better than little children. 
For this reason it ia quite evident that the lengfth of a 
reeitiition for araall children should never be more than 
lifteBU minutes. 

In the higher gni^es of district or ward schools, and 
the a<lvant:od ulaases of ungraded ecliools, thirty minutes 
iN.'iy bo profitably given to recitations, lint never more. 
In a normal or a high school, forty minutes aliould be 
the limit of length of recitation. The two extremes 
must be avoided. Time enongh ehould be given to 
have all the points in a lesson brought out and under- 
stood, but in no case should the recitation be continued 
eo long that pupils lose their iiitercat in the subject. 

The length of the recitation determined, the divi- 
sion of the time ie of importance. Since every lesson 
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is comieeted with the one preceding it, five or ten min- 

utee should be taken for review, so as to make the 
pupil nuderstand the relationEhip. 

Suppose the rec^itattou to he one in general historj. 
History is a continuoua stream ; it is not aimply tlie life 
of an indiviidual, but of hmnanity; and we look upon 
all humanity as passing down, the current of time. We 
etndy that stream from its source. We look hack over 
thonsandB of years into the early ages, or we f^lauce 
forward a thousand yeare from a point in the past, and 
we discover that everything is related to something else 
^every event to some other event. Thie relationship 
is not only true in history, but equally true of the facts 
in the acienees, whether of the natnral sciences or the 
flfcicnees of pohtical and eodal ei^onomy. The time set 
apart for review will give opportunity to discuBS this. 
Then, at lir&t, allow ten or fifteen minutes for tlie black- 
hoard work. Dividing the class into sections corre- 
sponding in numher to tbe number of topics in the les- 
son, let the pnpile pass to the board and write outlines 
of the topics. That done, the remainder of the time 
well improved will be ample for oral recitation upon 
these topics, and for the introduction of general infor- 
mation gathered by pupiJs from outside sources which 
tliey think may have eome relation to the enhject of the 
lesson. This relationship, if existing, may be shown ; 
or, if their judgment ia in error, the error may he made 
to appear, and their mental faculties receive additional 
culture hy this. 

For illnstration, one teacher required all the pupils in 
his room to write eaeli week the new facts learned dur- 
ing the precedino; week. On one occasion some of the 
pupils brought notes on the trouble hetweeu England 
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and the Boerg, while others had heen writing about 
" comet dust," eapposed to have been the cause of tlie 
red light seen evenings and moruings in the sky; etill 
Others had been investigatiug the proeeedinga of "the 
Court of Inquiry," and others had followed out a line of 
railroad between two cItieB remote from each other. It 
is possible to bring to bear npon a historical L[uestion 
a great many facts, and the relationship of a railroad to 
the history and development of the country througli 
which it paEBes may be ehofcu to Iiare a bearing upon 
the lesson of the day. 

The teacher who is no broader than a text-boob is 
narrow indeed. Hb should aiiderstand a subject so 
\ thoronghly that, if the text-book were lost, he could 
teat'h as well without it as with it. In tlie Gemian 
echoolB the teacher muat be able to stand before hie 
elapses and conduct his recitations without the aid of 
text-books, and, if aeceeaary, throw additional liglit on 
any point not fully presented by the author. Each sub- 
ject should be taught aa though the- teacher wer& a 
speeiahst in that subject:. 

You know what Emerson's views were upon success- 
ful teaching. In teaching, as in everything else, the 
secret of success is inspiration ; and the inspired teacher 
can got pupils to know their own ability to do eome- 
thing. In a primary-school not ionj:; since, I saw a 
good ilhistration of this. There were many of the 
children bo amall that tliey could not put on their over- 
coats. Tlie teacher arranged the children in platoons, 
and the lar^r children assistel the emaller ones. Many 
primary teathera complain of having to dress and un- 
dress the children. This teacher had found a way out 
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It is important tliiit lessons be properly assigned and 
carefiiily prepared. Much progress has been made in 
the last few years in thia dejiartment of educational 
work, and, in order to give the reader an idea of how 
things have been done in some old-time schoolfi, I wiil 
tell tlie story of an ambitions boy who studied ai-itUrae- 
tie nnder difficulties. He had studied reading and 
Bpelling for some time, when the teaeher, in a graeious 
inood, said to him one day, "George, 1 t hink you are 
big euougli to cipher." George, "very much elated, raji 
home as soon as school was out and told hia father what 
the teacher had said. His father was delighted, and 
promised to get a slate and an arithmetic for him. 
This promise he sacredly kept, and the nest morning 
George was the happj owner of a slate of iinmeiiae 
proportions, and a copy of Smith's arithmetic. He 
felt grand indeed as he entered the door of the old log 
Bchool-house at the end of the lane. He showed his 
new property to the teacher, who gave him his first 
esereise in arithmetic. The teacher eaid, " If you have 
one apple in your right hand, and another apple in 
your left hand, how many apples have you in both?" 
Oould BTich an exercise ever be forgotten? George 
solved that problem, and, happy in the knowledge that 
he might have two apples, turned over a leaf or two in 
the hook and came to the addition table, which he com- 
mitted to memory, and then worked on as fast as he 
could through addition, subtraction, mnltiplieatron, aaid 
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division. No leasou waa ever aasigned by the teacher, 
bnt he eimply worked out each day as many problems 
as he could. "Whenever his elate was full he ahoweJ it 
to the teacher, who would say, " Yery well done," and, 
with a ahj glance at the slate covered with figures, hand 
it back as quickly as poaaihle. lie never had a r«?eita- 
tion. When lui came to a pi'ijhlem too difficult for 
hira, he tools it to the teacher, who solved it (if he 
could). In the eame school, in the reading lessous, each 
one read a " verse," as it was caHed, the teacher correct- 
ing the mistakes in pronuneiation. Whenever the 
teacher did assign a lesBon in anything, it was assigned 
by pages, never by topic. 

The lesson assigned should be as much as the aver- 
age pupil can learn well. Care sliOuld be taken not to 
give too imich, and thus discourago pupils, nor too lit- 
tle, but enough to require earnest effort on the part of 
the pupil to master it. 

There should be a definite time for taking up and 
studying a subject, and a definite time for laying it 
aside. At do time and on no account ebould a teacher 
go beyond the minute, or allow a pupil to do so. The 
order of exercises should be bo distinctly understood by 
ttis pupils that they know when to jirepare every sub-' 
ject as well as when to recite it. To enable them to 
meet this requirement, the program should be placed 
on the blackboard where all can eeo it. 

To recapitulate. The important points in asBigning 
a lesson are : 

First. Aasign subjects rather than pages. 

Secondly. Aasign definitely as much as the claes 
can well prepare. 
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Tliirdlj. Let the lesson be a little too eLort rather 
than too long. 

Fourthly. Instruct the pupU as to how you wiah the 
lesson prepared. 

The last is a very important point. 

Should you wish to teach pupils how to commit to 
memory, select a sentence for example the following: 
" With regard to the origin of the cause, there has been 
the greatest diversity o£ opinion ," Read it slowly 
through— onee, t«'iee,tllre^3 times, s& many times as you 
think necessary — and close the book; then try to repro- 
duce the sentence from memory, thinking corefully 
ahout it, jmd referring to tlie book if necesaaj-y. Ex- 
plain to the pupiU, in worda, the proeese, showing them, 
by the use of turms simple enough for their compreficn- 
siou, that we commit to memory by repetitiou — that 
iteration is a law of raeraory. 

It has been asserted that more pupils fail in arith- 
metic from the fact tbat fchey do not understand the 
language tbau from any difficulty there may be in the 
snbject itself, Tlie teacher muet be sure that they get 
the idea, and then illustrate to them the prot'eea of ex- 
pressing the idea. In arithmetio this is done by the 
eohition and explanation of a problem, using the rule 
that la given as a guide. Having read the problem 
carefully through, do with it just what the rule directs, 
taking one step at a time, and describing it fully as it 
IB taken. The prO'blemH and rules fall under certain 
general principles, the use of which children ehonld be 
taught to understand, and not Tequired to coimnit to 
raeraory. The rule is like a sign-poat, showing which 
way to go; but deiinitiona should be committed to 
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memory by the pro^esa already iodicated, when tlie lan- 
guage is fully understood. In every delimtion there is 
what may be called tlie "key-word," without which the 
detinition loses its force, and this very word ie often the 
one children are inclined to omit. A Kttle care on the 
part of the teacher ■will teach the children to look for 
tbi3 '"key-word," and tho learning of detinitioas will 
not be very dillicu.lt. Aa an illustration, take the defini- 
tion of the " greatest coramon divisor " ^ omit the word 
'* greatest " in it, and the whole definition is wreeked. 

In teaching children how to study, impresB upon 
their minds the value of cheerful, earneet etudy. la- 
siat upon cheerful faces, and set the example yourself, 
even though behind your own apparently cheerful face 
there linger traces of care, of anxiety, of illnesB. The 
very effort to appear cheerful diiveft away much of the 
liiddeii pain, and the children ehonld not be permitted 
to suffer because the teacher snffere. If she is irritable, 
tliey become bo ; if she suffers, they suffer; fw they are 
sympathetic, aje imitative, and any disturbing element 
hinders progress in their eeiiooUworh. Lively, pleasant 
manners in tho teacher are indispensable to success. 

How to deal with those who are unprepared for 
recitation is a most perplexing question. What should 
be done with a boy who will not prepare the lessons? 
It should be ao managed that he will feel the loss. He 
may be sent home ; it is his loss. But there may be 
reasons to justify hie failure ; there may be sickness at 
home, or raiefortune of eome kind. It is still his loss, 
for R class can not be kept back for the sake of one 
pupil. The only thing at present recommended is 
that he be held responsible for the discovery of the 
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lost points in tte Bubjeet ; lie must find the means for 
his own relief. A wide-awake, industrions teacher can 
make Buch. oae of the time speiit in tbe diacufiBion of the 
general iiiforraation topics, and their relation to the sub- 
ject of tbe lesson, ae to compel the pupils to feel tbat 
they can not afford tu lose a single recitation or any 
part of it. 

CKITTCieM 
ifl not simply faultrfinding, pointing out errors; it is 
judging, and applies to the separation of erroi-s from 
tnithe, ^Fholesome criticism is necessary, but commen- 
dation should he given when deeerved. Now cornea 
the q_iieation, "Who ebould CTiticifieT' I think that, 
in advanced elassee particularly, the pupils should be 
the tirat to do this. If their criticisms are correct 
and extiiiufit the subject, the teacher has little to do be- 
yond presiding and supervising. If any important 
points have beea omitted, tbe teaeher should call atten- 
tion to them. 

H.OW to criticise is more important than who should 
do It. The object of crltk-iEin must be kept in view, 
and the critieisraa, though juat in pointing out errore, 
may be bo made as to defeat the object. To illustrate ; 
Superintendents sometimes criticise teachers. This is 
the way in which it 'waa done on one oceasioa : The 
Buperhitendeut was a man of very determined wiU. He 
went into the room of a teacher whom be did not ad- 
mire very much, although he found her doing as well 
afl she could. He was not pleased with the esercieea, 
and said to her, "That is ivrong; doit this way; do 
it that way," in a aharp, angry tone of voice. This con- 
fused her 80 that she began to weep. His manner 
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ehoeked tlie pupils. Tliey sympatliized with their 
teacher. The criticism waa uujust, because of its man- 
ner and tlte place in which it waa miide. lie eliould 
have spoken to the teacher privately, or have written 
memoranda, and made suggestioDS for her giiidaoee. 
He sliould have spoken in the proper spirit and in a 
liindly manner. Instead of Ijlnntly saying "That is 
-viTong," it ia better ti> siiy, " I think that, perhaps, you 
would find some other way preferahle to that," and ex- 
plain that other way. 

There ia much in kaowing how to |>reseat a Bubject. 
hovF to criticise without giving oifense. One of the 
most learned men of the tunes softens his critieiBm by 
giving it as hia mere opinion. He says " / ildnk it ib 
this way." Every one wlio hears Lira knowB tliat he 
ia correct in the statennsnt that he makes, and that he 
Jx'nows that he is eorPBCt ; and yet he speaks aa If he 
might possibly be in error, to avoid giving oSenee. Ke- 
member — ^criticise so as not to offend. 

As a summary of thoughts on criticism we give ; 

First. Let pupils criticise. 

Secondly. The teachci" should notioe omiseiona in 
<!riticismE made by pupils. 

Thirdly. Tho teacher should commend pupils for 
whatever ia well done. This stimulates to renewed eX' 
ertions. 

Foorthly. Criticisms properly made arc remembered 
and Biiggeations acted upon. There is no need of re- 
peating them. 

Fifthly. Always leave an inepiriug influence upon 
the mind of the one criticiBed. 
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1. GrENEHiL metbodB of questioniiig. 

2. Personal questioninir. 
8, QueBtionuig pupils. 

4. Pupils questioning one another. 

5. Book questioning. 
Tiie great qu-estioner of all ages was Socrates, the 

Gr&iian philosopher. Socrates, as a pliilosopliei', Bought 
tLot SO mucli to eatabliBh the truth of a statement of 
philosophy do^;matically, as to iovolve persona by apt 
questioning;, to nia^e them entrap theraeelves, nnd thus 
lead them to aee the defects of then- deiiuitiouB. 

P'or instance, if a deiiQTtioTi was aasertfid to be trae, 
Socrates questioned in his own mind whether the as- 
sertion was correct, and then, ic conversation with 
the pereon who made the statement, he would seel;, 
hy a series of qnestionB, to involve him in contradic- 
tion, perliape in several contradictions, and show, by 
his mcthoda of questioning, that the etatement was 
not true, but false. Henee originated tliat metiiod 
which has been handed down to lis from aneiont times, 
and which we call tlie Socratic metiiod. I woald recom- 
mend to those intei-eated in tho art oi questioning the 
7 73 
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^J. PKOICIPLES OF KDOCATION PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 

Btadj of aome of the dialoguee in wliicii Socrates was 
the questioner. Not that those examples pertain par- 
ticularly to school work, but to ehow the ekill with 
which he put his C|uestions, At tho present time, tiiose 
persous who question most adroitlj', and whoee busi- 
ness it ia to test the trnfhfiilnosa of certain propositiona, 
are found in the legal prafcsaion. La-wyore, eapooialiy 
those noted for their ekill id the crose-esamination of 
■witnesses, adopt the methods of Socrates. jS'ot alone 
ill the legal profession, however, hnt in that of teaeh- 
iiig,ie there aSorded atiae field for the display of ability 
in the art of queatiouing. 

It liQfi been already stated that the pupil must learn 
for himself ; that the teacher can only guide hira in cer- 
tain linea of thoug'ht. The art of qTieBtiomng correctly 
is in strict haxmony with this proposition. Pupils are 
not always so questioned as to develop their mental 
faculties. Hence, for a full di&eu&sion of the subject, 
I have suggested the above outline: First, the general 
methods of qaoetioning; secondly, personal quGstioning 
— that is, questions that the pupiU sliould ask tbem- 
Belves, or that the teacher should aek himself; thirdly, 
qucstjoning pnpils, in which the teacher displays what- 
ever abihty he may possess ; fourthly, pupila question- 
ing either the teacher or one another ; fifthly, book 
qu«ationing. 

OENEHAL QUESTIOMTNQ. 

Much of the work in the eohool-room is carried on 
by questions and answers. Tho methods are either oral 
or written, or a combination of them, AVith beginnora 
iie exercises ai-e almost exclusively oral. A. written 
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qoeetion should have but one meauing, and tLat bo 

I clearly stated that no mistuku c-ould possibly occiir. la 
prepariD^ questions of either kind, the teacher ought 
to keep the objectEvti point prominently m view. By 
gradual steps the pupil is conducted to a certain height, 
as it were, whence lie ia enabled to recall the successive 
efforts put forth to reach it. A eeriee of questions, be- 
ginning with what a pupil knows, and bo fitted together 
that eacJi qntsation depends upon all tliaC precedes it and 
builds upon that, is an educational appliauee wbicli any 
H teacher may be jiroud to invent, but which can not be 
secured without close and careful apphcation and a quick 
insight into the varying moods of the human miud. 
^k TPhether a teacher jhould ask oral or written questions, 
■ depends upon eircnmatanoeB, 

H It is conceded that oral questions enable a teacher to 
Hjujike hie work tell, aud to inspire his pupils with genu- 
al ine entliUBiiiein. There is an electric shock from the 
Heye and an inspiration from the voicG wliieh stimulate 
H-pnpils to do tlieif best. But a languid and sleepy eye, 
^1 s weak, undecided, and falteriuy voice, no matter how 
^^ excellent the teacher's other qnalifications may be, will 
disorganize any school and spoil the pupils. 

Let the questions be so put that tliey will bring out, 
[or Buggeat, ideas to the pupils, and that they enable 
I them to arrange what knowledge they posscsH in a eve- 
jtematic manner. Random, incoherent qiieetiona are to 
[be avoided while trying to Us an idea in a pupil's mind. 
[One thought well grounded ia of more value thft n a 
I dozen others only pattially understood. 
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PEBSONAI. qCE-BTIONB. 

The following^ qnestioiiB are suggestive to the teacher 
preparing for a recitatioa : 

1- What does this lesson contain? 

2. Is it adapted to the pupils studying it ? 

3- How mneh time will be required by the pupils 
in its preparation ? 

4. Am I thoroughly prepaied to conduct this exer- 
cise? 

5. How is it related to what precedes it J 

6. How is it related to what follows it? 

7. What new material is tieedad %vith wbieh to ililua- 
trate it ! 

8. Shall the claiidren furnish the illustratioiiB, or 
Bhall I fuFDisli themi 

9. How is this subject related to other subjects in 
this book? 

10. How shall I ehow fheae relEitione S 

11. "What are the natural divisions of this sub- 
ject ! 

12. Can I induce the pupils to find out the divieiouB 
for themselvea! 

13. Shall I use the analytic or the synthetic method, 
or shall I use both methods in presenting this Bubjeet 
to the pu]iil8 S 

14. What difficultiea are the pupils most apt to have 
in mastering it? 

15. What faeidtiea of the mind are exercised in 
learning this lesson ? 

Iti. Are any members of my class deficient in these 
faculties 'i How cau they be developed i 
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IT. How can the knowledge gained from this lesson 
be utilized in after life ? 

18, In what respects are my methods defective! 

19. How ean 1 improve? 

2D. la mj langnage such that my pupils can undei' 
stand f 

21. Do I apeak in a loud, harsh, grating voice? 

22. If BO, what effect does my talking havH upon my 
pupils J 

23. Do I pronounce correctly all the words that I nee i 

PEESONAL QTJESTIOWa FOR EACH PPPH,. 

1. Do I coiuply with all just requirements in school B 

2. Do I give entire attention to my work? 

3. Am I alwa^B honeet ? 

4. Am I always polite I 

5. Do I connect what I learn each day with what I 
had previously known ? 

6. Can I apply the knowludge I have gained to tLo 
every-day affairs of life i 



PUPIXB QOESTTOSmO. 

Pnpils shonld be encouraged to ask qnestioDB — that 
IB, proper qnestions. When Dea Cartes, the celebrated 
philosopher, was a hoy and went to school, he con- 
tinually tormented his teachers with queations, and was 
called the "boy philosopher." He has since then tor- 
mented the world with questions. It is often said that 
little children will ask questions that the wisest can 
not auBwer. This spirit (or faculty) of asking queetiopa 
needg to be cultivated in the right direction, otherwififl 
it beeonioa offcneive. 
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PKISCIPLES OF EOnCATION^ PEACTICALLT iPPLTED. 

In intermediate and higher grades, when a pnpii 
makes a statement or explains a. problem, il' he be forced 
to defend Lis assertions and demon&tratioQS against the 
adverse criticisms of his classmatea, lie is tauijlit a prac- 
tical lesson in (rautiouBnesa which will save liim many 
mistakes in after life, and create in him that habit of 
mind which is called by some writers. Judicial. Such 
(iriticism, properly conducted, has a strong tendency to 
keep this point clearly before the mind of the pupil, 
namely, to givs a good raasoii, for what he believes. 
This is the evcrlasiing '■'•why'''' which preBses upon 
every rational being. 

If you wish to know the difficulties pupils have 
■with a lesBon they are trying to master, you must kuow 
how the subject appears to them ; you must underctand 
them; put yourself in tbeir pUvcee; see from their 
Btaodpoint, Very well did that novelist express it 
when he i?aid "Put jourself in hie place.'' If he had 
never written anything else but tliat title to his book, 
he ffwold have euggeeted a volume in that ono Bliort 
sentence. Teacliera must learn to eee a subject as tlieir 
pupils see it, and keep in miud that children ai-c not 
empty vessels to have knowledge ponred into them. 

BOOK QrE8TroN8. 

Book q-uestions are good for that dasa of teachers 
called out in the "West " reciting-posta," Ou the banks 
of the Mieeiseippi Biver there are posts to which 
rafts are hitched by ropes^ and then pulled slowly to 
shfipe. Some teachers use the "book questions" ex- 
clusively. These questions serve but as the ropes, 
and cbildreo, like the rafte, are held, aimply driitiag 
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they get through tho book from tlie first page to 
, tho lost. 

The time hae come when the beat teaciiers are those 
' "who ask four or five questions not on the page for 
everj question Hiere. The tendency of recent years is 
tdward miltivating iudepeadenee of tboujfht on the part 
of pupiia, and to give tliem power to question for 
themsetvee, itnd to see what questions should be aaked 
and answered. 

APrLICATION. 

Success in the art of queetioning pnpila consists in 
asking such qucationa that tiiey must au8\\'L!r freely and 
independently without prompring or assisting. The 
questions shonld in no "way 6iig:geat tko answers. I know- 
that many teachers are stixingly tempted to "prompt"' 
pnpits who are anxious to answer the queationB eor- 
rectly. But it is far better ior the pnpil that he be 
not "prompted," but rely entirely upon hinaeclf. The 
•art of' qucBtioning a pupil properly consists in asking 
eneh questions aa will test his kni>wledge of the snb- 
ject, and not in making a display of the teacher's 
tnowlBdg:o. 

Suppose you ask a pnpil to tell you the difTerences 
between a nouu aud a prononn, and he tells you as 
many of the differences as he can think of. Tou then 
ask another pupil to tell you in what reapeets thoy are 
alike, and hu tells you all tlae agreements he can think 
of between thera. Each answers in liis own language, 
and in corapietc aentences. Then, after aJl have an- 
Bwered, if there is anything additional that you can 
think of, you try to bring it out hy aeking questions — ^ 
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snoli questions as make tbe pupils think out what is dfr- 

eired. 

Asb questions like these : " In what respects are 
decimal nnd CDmmoii fraetions alilie 'I In what respects 
do tlie^ difier?" Do not " prompt them," Let iheni 
teU you all thej know about it. When one gets through 
reciting, correct his language or make suggestions if 
necessary. Do not allow pupils to throw up their handai 
aa soon as a question is asked, or when a raisitake is made. 
This is one of the ways of "prompting" prEieticed in 
Bcliools. Let the piipils wait, as has been snggented 
before, till the pereoii reciting gets through or is ex- 
cused. Then, if they have corrections to make, let them 
raise iheir hands. It is said tLiiit in some of the Scotch 
schools, when a qiiestion is asked, all the pupils of the 
class rush toward the teaeher with hands np, all wanting 
to speak at ouee. 

In questiouiug ehildi-en^ the skillful teacher asks 
questions adapted to them, coraea down to the plane 
they occupy, gets them to tell what they know, seta 
them to thinking, and leads them to see the relation 
between the starting-point aiid that which lie wishes 
them to reach in the circumference of their knowledge. 
It is in the questioning of pupils that tho teacher needa 
most to be an artist. 

The first educational work I ever read was that 
grand book on tho " Theory and Practice of Teaching," 
by David Page. It is a book that every teaclier should 
read. It was that book which first ojwned tip to my 
mind the fact that there was anything in the work of 
education above the mtTe hearing of classes. It waa 
the inspiration of that book while I taught tny eeeoud 
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countr}' acliool that gave an impetus to my whole life. 
I read of the two trees — the Btraight tree and the 
crooked tree; and, when I had learned how difficult it 
Ib to Btratghten a eroaked tree, I felt that, as a teacher, 
I had a higher, more important work to do than eimply 
to ask Bet questions and listen to the answers given bj 
pupila in the words of the book. When 1 read that 
chapter in which is disenseed the Bubjeet of asking 
questions, and in which he telU about visiting a school 
and hearing a recitation in, mental Euithmetic, I looked 
about anioug my aequaintances, aaid found that nearly 
all the teachers I knew were following the same method 
that was there portrayed in eut'h glowing language. 



TOO Jtmcn HELP AHECD0TE8. 

Vieiting a achool not Jong since, I found a class of 
children that were reading aljout " a child" They 
were bright but noisy childreD. Having heard the 
Bubject iinnounced, I wEts curiona to know just what 
line the teacher would piirsne, since it did not exactly 
fltatB whether the child was "a boy or a girl." How- 
ever, the tc-acliei' Btruek out as foUows ; 

'''How many think the child was a girl?" No time 
was given for an answer. " How many think it was a 
boy?" No time for answer. "How many think it 
might be either a boy or a girl I " No time for anewer. 
"■ Flow many think it was either a boy or a girl ? " No 
answer, but a few raised their hands. " How many aro 
positive one way or the other?" Afew hands raised, 
but still no answer, "How many believe it might have 
been?" Then a pause, but the hands did not go up. 
"Now, what shall we say about it I" There were no 
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hands raised, but the^ were getting ready. Then John 
Baid, " 1 don't know." That was the fii"st answer. " Yes, 
that's all right. We will now go on," said the teacher. 

At another time a'friend invited me tq Tisit a school 
in the coiiDtr^\ The teacher liad told me that th« pu- 
pils in his school undepstood raeittal aiithmetie bettor 
than the pupils in city sehoole. I waa quite willing to 
go and ascertain the truth fullness of liis statement for 
myself. One of tiie eehool dircctorB of that didtriet 
went with me. We had been in the room bnt a few 
nioraente before 1 came to the conclueion that it miiBt 
bo the same school that David Page had visited forty 
yearfl. before. lu order to show off the class, thfee girla 
Wiere called out to recite in tCQEtal arithmetic. They 
were nsing a book which is used in many schoola. One 
of the problems given was this : " If f of a certain 
number ia 12, what is that number?" They were 
Toady for recitation. The teacher gave the question 
slowly and distinctly, and then said, "Mary will an- 
Bwor," Mary said, " Well, if f of a certain number is 
12, what is that Umnber!" ''Now, Mary, you have 
first to And f !" "Yes." "Well, § of 12 is 4!" 
" Yes." " No, no, no, no ; now watch again. If ^ of 
II certain number is 1 2, what are you to find ? *' " Well, 
J am to find the numlxT." After he got throagL, be 
looked around with a triumphant air, *'WeIl," I said 
to him, "will you please let me ask the girls a quea- 
tion?" "Certainly." I edd, "If 15 is } of a certain 
number, wliat ia that number 2" Ee answered three 
qiieetions before I could got the nttention of the girla 
to one, and would persist in helping them. I asked the 
teacher to let the girls answer, but he would iuterrupt^ 




and commeneed : " iiow, joa want J of 15 ? " " Yee." 
"IS'ow what IB 4 times 5 ! " 

A OOKTBABT. 

I visited another seliool, tbe teacher of which is one 
of the most sucaessfui in the art of qaiestioning I ever 
knew. Wlien I entered his room but one pupil was 
ont of order, judging bj the most fastidioue etandard 
adopted in seliools. That one boy was not sitting just 
in line. The teacher was couducting a language exer- 
cise, and Slaked tiie pnpils to write sentences using the 
words m.eet and meat. Two points were to be ob- 
served : both the words must be used in one sentence, 
and the sentence must be written in good English. One 
boj wrote, '* I will meet my father after I buj the 
meat." The class agreed that the aeufence fulfilled the 
conditions. The decision of the teacher wa.*; not re- 
quired. 





There are a few important preliminaries which, can 
not be omitted witliout detriment to the pupil who 
is learning how to read. The papil should be taue;lit 
how to ett and how to stand so as to give his vocal 
organs and his respiratory organe free, eaf.j, and natural 
action. He should ait or stand erect, hold his chic 
down near his throat, breathe through his noee, toep 
the muscles of the neck and face relaxed^ Bhoidders 
thrown backward and slightly downward, stand firmly 
on one or botli of hia feet, liold the booli at a. convenient 
distance from the e^'os, go that both eyes see the worde 
under the same ^nal angle. He must also be taught 
how to inhale and how to exhale air, as well as how to 
economize his hrej,th in reading and convert it into 
aound. So far thie work ia meehanical. and it has 
refereuOB to the pupil as a machine capable of run- 
ning without friction or danger of breakage, hut with- 
out Bueh attention liable to accidents of the gravewt 
eharaotei". Jtist as the human Toice is an instrument 
of tlie most wonderful powers, and suaceptihle of the 
highest decree of improveraent and perfection, so is it 
important that it, with the breathing apparatus, ahoult^ 

be developed in a rational and harmonious manner. 
84 
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In order to teach rrading well, tlie teacber muet 
laiow what are natural, pure tones of voice, and how to 
develop &uch qualities of voice in the pupils, provided 
their tones are defective in any manner. The human 
TDice, in one sense, is on Instrameiit po&eessiug the most 
delicate and wonderfnl properties in regard to quality', 
form, piteh, force, i-a,te, and Ktreas. A teacher whose 
ear ia not trained to detect the harsh and discordant 
tones that children Bometimes eiiiploj, and, even aiter 
detecting them, does not know how to remedy theni, 
ia untit for teaching reading. We might as well eom- 
mit the care of the sick to that pretended phjeician 
wliose recommendation to practice medicine is a stolen 
diploma from eonie printing-office, and who does uot 
tnow disease from health. 

An experienced reader will a,t once detect any im- 
purity in tlie quality of the voice, and in drilling^ he 
tnovrs jiiat )iow to correct it. If a child does not know 
the multiplication-table, hie progress in arithmetic ia 
slow indeed, and if he is allowed to continue his faulty 
metliods in readino^, and the teacher does not see them, 
or is ignorant of the treatment the case requires, the 
result will be worse than zero. 

Reading ia the most important, as well as the most 
difficult, hranch to teach in the entire course of in- 
etructioii- — the most important, hecause the most used 
and the most neceasary ; and the most difficult, becauee 
the least understood and appreciated. It is the firet 
study of tiie child at school, and the one that he uaea 
daily ever after. It m very properly denominated "the 
Itey to all tnowledpie," hence the reason it should be 
correctly taught in all grades, but more particularly in 
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the primary, li neglected here, the probabilities are 
tliat the pupil will never become a j;ood reader. 

To show that it is not appreciated, we have but to 
refer to those occupjiog public places whose vocal deliv- 
ery is anything but pleasing, aad whoee reading is simply 
otitraigeous. Even many who have graduated from tiie 
beet institutions in the land have entirely neglected 
that culture whicli would enable them to read appro- 
priately a section from a statute, an extract frora the 
Bible, or a. hymn for a eongre^tion. These persons 
ai-e careful in the use of language, written and spoken, 
frequently refer to the dictionary for correct prunnn- 
ciation, and would be only too willing to acquire a full, 
round, mueioal tone of voice, bo as to I'cad and Bpeak 
with grace, propriety, and ease. But too late in hfe 
tliey discover that one essential part of their education 
las been sadly neglected. 

It is not in public only that gfwij reading exerts 
an inflnence; it may be in the highest degi^ee a source 
of pleasure and inetniction in the home circle. A 
good book, read aloud at home, not only diaseminates 
useful knowledge, but is a power in tlie formation 
of character. How important, then, that uur school- 
children ehoiild he taught corretjtly in tbie branch, 
which, above all otders, ia the universal branch of edu- 
cation ! 

We wiU endeavor to test every step in the discussion 
of the Bubjeet before ua— teaching reading ty tlie edu- 
cational principles which have been already presented. 
At this time there is a general awakening in reference 
to teaching reading to all grades of pupils. A promi- 
nent educator hae made this definition : " Keading ia 



TEACHING READING. 

getting and giving thought hy meane of written or 
printed words arranged in Bentences," 

Aa excellent teacher, who Lad given much tbou^lit 
to the subject, defined it as. follows: "Keadiug is tlie 
process of eooveying ideas from a manuBcript or book 
to our own rainde or to the luinds of othera." 

" Elocution," according to Mr. Hamill, " ib the 
science of ejipregeing thonglit and feeling by utterance 
and action," These dehuitions are worthy to be re- 
membered, compared, analyzed. Do tbia, and then 
mate definitions of your own if they are not satisfae- 
toiy. 

Since a, large majority of children attend school 
only a few years at most, there ia an urgent neceaaity 
for correct instrnctioa early in life, and especially so in 
teachincr raiding to primary olassea. 

In all instruction the teaclier shonid teep in view the 
fact that the pupil is soon to /belp hiiiiself^ and in im- 
parting inetniction In reading — the foandation-etudy — 
this principle should not for a moment be lost sight 
of. The cliild must become a self-reliant worker, not 
a mere imitator. With this in view, each les-son should 
exercise tlie perceptive facuitlea, tne imagination, the 
taste, and the judgment. 

The gum of all re<uon.s v^liy reading should be 
correctly taught is this : Upon correct reading— namely, 
getting the sense ant of what is printed or written — - 
depends every othef ncqnisition, 

Reading reanlveB itself into certain distinct elements 
which the teacher must observe: 1. Foremost is the 
object. 2. The proc«Bses. 3. The principles. 4, Ap- 
plication of the prineiplee. 5. The child and the kind 
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of ealtnTe that his nature requires. 6. The Kteriiry 
selectioQfi adapted to each claBg. 

In what precedes, tbe object of reading Ijas been 
pciiutcd out, and it need not "be repeated. 

Ab tu processes, there are many, and they go by dif- 
ferent names. The teaohcr is etuinbling over them 
almost every day. PerlmpB tbe most ancient and ven- 
erable method is that known a.s tbe ''ABC method," 
once in vogue, but now retired from active service. A 
few strong authorities Ktill iiidori=e it. They advocate 
it because it goes away back tu iirst principles — straight 
and curved lioee. It has a^e in its favor, but, in luy 
opinion, no other recommendation. 

Ideas are first awakened in the mind by impreseione 
made on some one or more of tbe seni-es. We do 
not know bow these impresBiona are transformed into 
ideufi, but the traneformation does occur, nevertheless. 
The second step is this : Tie idea ia tlic mind maat be 
expressed tlii'oiijih the medium called kngnage. Read- 
ing, tlierefore, consists in giving expression to tbe ideas 
the mind has formed, 

If the ideas be false or inadequate, the expression 
of them will be correspondingly false. 

Tlie methods yet to be discussed proceed upon the 
Lypothesie that the child has something in hi& mind 
which he wants to express, and that tKe teacher stands 
by to lielp him to tell it properly. TIio second method 
is tbe "word method." This method conaipts in taking 
some familiar object, ae a "hat," and then letting the 
children talk about it to tLe teacher. In dee time the 
toucher ealls attention to the spoken word, "hat," and 
finally to the printed or written word, "hat." The 
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cliildren booh learn the connection between the Bpoken 
word and the printed or written word, and tliey may 
also know how to spell the word hy letter aiad also by 
Eonod aa well as bow to write it. The ea;eutial point 
in this method ia that the pupil learns to know a word 
bj its looks, and upon the same principle that lie Icame 
to know a cat from a cap. It is even claimed that a 
child may kam two or three hundred words iii this 
wav, bofore ha knowe a single letter of the alphahet. 
Reading under such conditions ia naming; the worde 
with correct expreeeiou. 

Observe, first, the idea; secondly, the expression of 
the idea. The manner of expressing the idea is read- 
ing. It is impossible for a papil to espresa bis ideae 
clearly and intelligibly' unless he first feels that he has 
soinetbing to J^ay, and know* how to eay it, 

Aa will be ol)serTed, the unit is the word, and there 
muBt be au n^any elements or different words to learn 
by sight, if the vocabulary be an exhaustive one, as 
there are words in the reading-book the pupil iibcb. 

Another method is tliat known as the " sentence 
method." The sentence is the unit. The pupil leamB 
a sentence by its looks. A string of words to liiiu is a 
eentonee. and, hearing the sentence read, he attaches a 
meaning to the sentence m he nnderetande it, and then he 
triea to connect the spoken with the written or printed 
sentence. Eepeating tbe sentence with different modu- 
lations of the voice uill enable the pupil to observe and 
practice those turns or slideB of the voice which add so 
mnch to the beauty of vocal delivery. It is also claimed 
that pupils may learn a large number of sentences with- 
out even finding out the separate words composing 
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tlieni, jet it hardiy appears credible, owing to the well- 
known disposition of cluldren to tear things to pieces. 
Of course the advocates of tliia method elaim Buperio? 
advantages in its favor. 

ji we consider the seotence as tlie unit of tliouglit, 
then, naturally, the word is the unit of language, and 
the letter is the unit of words. Whether the teacher 
employs tlie "word method" or the "sentence method," 
the idea preaedes the word or the sentence. The thing 
itself goes before the sign. Worda and eentencea are 
visible or oral expreesiona for ideas already in the 
mmd. 

Again, the clearer the concept is in tlie pupil^s mind, 
the better will he express himself. If the reading be 
of Buch a nature as 7icit to add any new thought to the 
thoughts the pupil already has, then his work is value- 
less. To add to the intellectual aequieitions of the 
laiud is to combine eiinple concepts into more com- 
plex ones, and that study which does not furnish such 
material as is rL^dily assimilated by combination must 
be classed low in the scale of mental culture. 

Now, the starting- point in any system of reading 
must depend, first, upon the idea in the mind, and, sec- 
ondly, upon how to express that idea in such tones 
of voice as the sense indiratea. Reading viewed from 
this elevated Btaudpolnt offers the very best field for 
the exorcise of all the higher faealties of the mind, 
as weD as for arousing into vigorous activity the entire 
emotional nature. Indeed, I do not know of any other 
braneh in the entire curriculum of studiea that apjieals 
BO povi-erfnlly to every faculty of the human soul, nor 
do I know of any other su'.jject that in general is so 
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poorly tauglit, The voice is Bometbiag that aeeds cult- 
are, and, if impure tones have Lee n acquired, the teacher 
ought to know liow to correct them at onee. ]f no bad 
habits of voice have been contracted, the voice needs 
cultivation to gire it smoothness, volume, intenaity, and 
compass. Naturally, the child-voice is pure, and it is by 
gro3s negligence or mismanageuient tliat impure quali- 
ticB of voice are fostered. 

An esperienced muBician detects instantly the slight^ 
eat discord — even the country singing-auhool master can 
tell whether all his pupils eing the BHme note ; but, 
positively, there are tliousands of ■" aehool-kcepera " 
"who are unable to point out as glaring- mbtakes in read- 
ing as a failure to sing the scale correctly would be in 
vocal music. 

PHOHIO METHOD. 

This method as such differs from the otheffi. The 
names of the letters are not spoken, the sounds only 
being taoght. Take the word " bat." A is simply 
Bounded as a. The whole word may be analyzed by 
giving the sonnd of each letter. The teacher Bhoiild 
give each sound first, letting the child repeat it. To 
l^t the sound of a, let the child speak the word "at" 
after tho teacher, slowly, and then begin to say the 
word and leave it unfinished, not giving the sound of 
"t." By such prac'tice as thia phonic analysis is ea.=iiy 
learned, and the relation between the s-oimd and the 
name of a letter is eoon CBtablished. 

A teacher who will ehnw to hex class the exact po- 
eition and movements of the vocal organs, with a little 
Bpecial explanation in indiTidual eases, will be aston. 
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iflhed to discover that Very little time will te required 
to teach a class to give all tlie sounds accurately. Those 
teachers who have difficulty in distiiiguifiliing or giving 
the soundfl can, by studying the poi^itious of the vocal 
OPgatis, conquer the iiir)Bt difficult aounde or eoratinjitiou 
of sounds. To illiiBtrate : take the long goimd of " a," 
which auy ona caii give, and notice the position of the 
lips, tongtie, and t!ie mouth. Fi'ora that sound of a go 
at once to the sbort aound i, watching in a looltiiig- 
glasB, if neee^ary, tlie change in position of the nioutli, 
unti] yon are famiUar with the process, and can explain 
in words those elements of the change which the chil- 
dren can not see. Some positions of the vocal organs 
close the mouth, so that the children eau learn to make 
the correct sounds only by imitation and practice. 

Whether children learn tv read at first by the 
■word, sentence, Or pfufnia method, they soon learn the 
names of the letters. At least this haa been my expe- 
rience, and it is a fruitlesa waste of time to adopt sub- 
terfuges in order to avoid teaching the n&nies of the 
letters. 

There is mo valid reason, so far as I can discover, 
why the child from the first should not apell all the 
words In his lessons by letter and by sound. He miiBt 
learn the names of the fettera as well as tho sounde, and 
it win require only a few days for the child of ordinary 
intelligence to learn both. 



"While this method is particularly adapted to aeqnir- 
iag a knowledge of a Ianf2;uage unknown to the learner, 
it is ao suggestive in other respeeta that 1 refer to it in 
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■order to show the reBonrcea of a teacher wLo stands in 
the foi-emost rank of the great edacatO'ra. M. Jacotot, 
a Frenchman, in 1818, was called to tcich pupils who 
■were llolkndera. He did not know one word of the 
Dutch language, and thej did not know one word of 
the French language. Here was a problem. I met a 
Bijnilar case in a. northern city while visituig echoola 
there a few years since. A young lady who had been 
reared in the South had secured a position in a part of 
the city settled by Germans, whose children could not 
epeak a. word of English. She could not speak a word 
of Germati, and so ehe sang to them at first. 

But mark what M, Jacotot did. He took as the 
text-hook the French classic, " Telemaque." It was in 
French, but with an interlinear tramilation in Dutch writ^ 
teu under the French. He had to give his inatruetion 
to the children through an interpreter — a eurioue way 
to teach a langua^ — be^nning, not with a reading- 
book, not with a graminar, hut with one of the very 
best speclmena of French literature. His plan was to 
have them commit every word to memory. There it is 
— the first word " Calyjiso." He had them repeat it 
again and a^in after him nutil they knew it. He gave 
them a word at a time till they knew the whole sentence. 
Then he questioned them. The prineiple upon which he 
worked was that of learning one thing well, and compar- 
ing everything else with it, "WTien he had taken up all 
of the firat sentence — " Calypso could not console herself 
for the departure of Ulysses'' — he aeked questions. He 
had told them nothing; abont Calypao or ITlyeses, except 
just what they coiild gain from that sentence. He 
asked them such questions as these: ""Who was she? 
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What did she do?" He then took up the second sen- 
tence, and the third eentence, and, wLeu thej Lad 
learned all in this book, he tnmed them back and had 
tlieoi repeat it. After this we are told hy M. Jacotot 
that those Dutch children used better French than he 
himself or any of the professors in the institntion. 

Mr. Joseph Payne, an eminent English teacher, took 
a boy eleven years old to teach him Greek. He wished 
to try experimeiitB. The boy had "been hammering 
away at the Greek gmiuniaj. Mr. Pa^me heard of Ja- 
cotot'a methodj and sflid he wonld try it with this hoy. 
He did not use an eleraentiLry hook, but began with the 
"Iliad," following the Frenchman's method, and when 
the boy had learned a few pages in this way he could 
read the whole. Ilia testimony is that one can learn a 
language by this method in one tenth the time required 
by any other procesa. 

With the word, the cliild learns to read. He re- 
peats the word, giving all the diiferent intlectione. 
There is wonderful power in the human voice ; it can 
express every emotion by means of the different infiec- 
tions, rising or falling in pitch, and changing the tonee, 
uttering words rapidly or elowly, with more or less 
force. This power can be shown by taking the letter 
" O " and giving in ite utterance the variona iuflectiona 
of which the Toiee Is eapahle. After the children get 
a few words, their vocabulary is rapidly enlarged. 



OAimONB. 



Primary reading Is the important work. Everything 
depends upon a right etart. There is too great a dispo- 
Bition on the part of inexperienced teachers to give 
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long lessons at first, eBpecially to small children. There 

is sumetimcB dan^r of giving to larger children lessons 
wliic-li are t<><-> simple. Here ia au illustratiou of this ; 
A gentleman teacher was exceedingly partial to some of 
Whittier's poems, and he had his class read "Maud 
llull(;r"day after day, week after week, and almost 
month after month, They would read it over and over 
again every day, and iinally he asked if any one had a 
quBstion to propound. One boy, who had heen very 
patient, arose und said : " Profe^or, we have heen talk- 
ing ahoHt this feUow 'Maud Mxiller ' for a long time. 
Now, I want to know who hie was, where he came frcm, 
and what he was about." 

There moat be variety. A one-Btring violin makes 
poor music, The first words given to children should 
be short onee, and when a word ia once leiu-ned well, 
there is no need of constantly repeating it. 

For children of the flrst or lowest jjrade, three new 
words are enough to introdnce at one lesson. 

It is asBcrted by a good authority that, out of every 
ten hours devoted to reading in school, nine hours muBt 
be given by the pupil in trying to find out the author's 
meaning. 

To read well, thoughtfnl study of the words, their 
meaning in combination or when standing alone, ie an 
eeaential condition. 

To enlist the pupil's attention, the lesa-ons should be 
simple in character, interesting in matter, suited to the 
understanding, and elevating in their influence ; and 
in every reader there should he some beiiutifnl gems 
of litei-ature, and these tlie children should commit to 
memory. 




AnTAHCJn> READING. 

Instrnetion in tlie more advanced classes is some- 
what ciifferBDt from that of tlie primary grades. 

Not only^ must tho pupil be able to prunouuee the 
words correctly, but there is a wider eeope for the ex- 
ercise of all his mental pow&rs. 

Id ix^ading a para^i'»p]i, Le mii£t decide upon a com- 
bination of elements, and how each element is to be 
reppeaeoted. The prominent ones are to be brought 
out in strong cootniBt with the weaker ones, the group- 
ing preserved so as to bring into the mind of the hearer 
the biirmunioua blending which pleasea the ear and sat- 
ieties the taste. 

To read thus intelligently implies a critical aud cul- 
tivated taste, and an ear and eye capable of appreciating 
the beautiful in thought and expreBsion. 

And while the voice may not be trained well 
enoug-h to produce a pteasing effect upon the listener, 
yet the taste sets a higher etundard than is reached, and 
the refiilt is constant improvement in the delivery. 
The aim then of higher grade work in reading is to 
cultivate properly this critical faculty, and to set before 
the pnpils each day higher eonceptiona of expression in 
utterance and actioQ. 

Since there ia an intimate relation between the 
mind and the body, between thought and the thinker, 
between the thing ae it is thought and the expreaeion 
of the thought, the teacher never once loees eight of the 
fact that the body is the channel of communication 
between Jhc two. 

"While the mind forms ita conceptions, the body, aa 
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tie instrument of the mind, expreesea to othei-p the ideas 
thaa formed. To give expression in a perfectly natural 
manner is what is meant " by studying' nature." 

As there is a language of the body, unwritten in the 
books, but known and undei-stood by all men, the child 
[ihould be trained that every movement of his body 
is the expression of a tlioug-ht, and furtliermore, that 
hia work as a learner eonaiate in perfeetina; himself bo 
as to brin^ his bodily organiaui into complete subjection 
to his will. By utterance and n,ction every style of 
thougbtr— from the most tranquil to the niost iuipas- 
BJoned — can be expressed. When the pupil aita or stands 
erect; breathes naturally and can economize his breatli ; 
holds his book in th-e proper poRition ; speaks the words 
with accuracy and precision, and in a pleasant and pure 
tone of voice, and is easilj understood, his readint; is 
such as any ordinary teacher may well be proud of ; 
but to secure depth, volume, and elasticity of voice, 
daily practice upon the elemeatary sounds is abaolutelj 
necessary. 

The folloTring directiona on teaching reading will 
aid teachers : 

POSITION. 

Under this head there are four things to he Con- 
eidered, namely : position of the hefid, hodij, hands, and 
fe-et. The head and body should always he erect, the 
chest fully expanded, the shoulders thrown backward, 
not rigid, but easy and natural. Let the hands aud 
arms hang naturally and gmcefnlly by the sides, ex- 
cept when liohling a book. The movements of the 
feet should udil f;i-acc and dignity to the carriage of 
the body. There are four positions recognized in 
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standing, denominated Jt-rsi, second, third, and fourth. 
A pupil ehoulil never be permitted to read or recite 
UiiJeBs his po&ition of body is correct in every respect. 
Let the classes be drilled on position by changinj^ from 
jKrffi to second and the reverse, from Jirst to third and 
tbe reverse, and eo on tiJl the four positions are tLor- 
oaglily mastered. 

BBEATnnra. 

Next to a correct poaitioQ is that of breathing. To 
breatlie proper! j, to kiio>v Low to bueband the breath 
In tlie eiiiisisioD of air from the lunge, and Low to eon- 
vert ail the cBt^aping air into tLe proper qualities of 
voice, require constant and vigilant practice by the 
claea. 

The proceaa of breathing embracies two acts — tak- 
ing air into the Innga and exhaling it from the Imige. 
Let the lungs be ftlled with air quickly and quietly, 
and in each a manner as to cauee the least inconven- 
ience; and in exhaling, let jiiBt enough air eecape to 
produce the required tone. The excrcifiea are best con- 
ducted by the tea(;her's raising and lowering the hand, 
tbe close meanwhile inbahng and exhaling; as the band 
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To secure a correct and di&tinct articulation, ani- 
mated practice on the elementary Eonnde — first sepa- 
rately and then in combination^ — le ahBohitely neces- 
Bary. This practice ■work can not begin too early in 
life. Not only should the sounds he properly made, 
but particular attention sLould be pven to the child's 
}}j)s, Jaivs, teeth, position of the toDgue and throat while 



maldDg each sound. Loudness ehould never be taken 
for distidcttiefls of utteranee ; and neither should dis- 
tinctaese become painfully oppressive. 

In eummarizing the resulte to be accompUebed bj 
the pupil in reading, the following points are to be kept 
eonatantlj in mind : 

1. To pronounce distinctly all the words so as to be 
heard. 

2. To emphoaise all the words eoas iohe undei'stood. 

3. To express the tliougkt so as to be felt. 

4. To attain clearness in expressing thougfii. — sepor- 
rate and contrast ideas, 

F£U0ES3 OF BIlAl>ma. 

In reading the order is : The idea, the spoken, words, 
the printed loords^ the writteti woi-ds and their appro- 
priate utterance for beginnei's. Teachers wUl write 
words and sentences rapidly on the board; have these 
read instantly aud thea erased, or erased and then read. 
It is an exfellent practice to teach the pupils to look 
through a sentence before reading it. The principle Is 
to get the pupils to road what they nnderstand. To 
understand what one reads ia a mental process, bnt to 
read wliat one understands ia a physical process. To 
teach pupils to express i?ieir own ihimghts and fedings 
appropriately and impressweh/ ia to read. Compre- 
hension is a mental process, but this acquisition does 
not give espreeeion. Each power must be cultivated. 
The reading must include at flret the mastery of sym- 
bolft — or knowing words, and how to express them in 
fironpa so aa to bring into prominence the meaning; that 
thej represent, and, secondlyj to open the way into the 
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wide domain of good aud wholesome literature. Keep 
np a keen and lively interest in reading. 

The reading should now take two directionE— fiwt, 
for developing and raaBtering t!ie art of compreliension 
and espreBeion, and Beeond, for general information and 
culture. The pnpil must determine how uiutih time he 
ahould give to a word, a phrase, a clause, a eentenee or 
paragraph. To talk of time, pitch, tone, etc., amount 
to little unleBB the pnpil gets these ideas firmly fixed in 
his mind, and iie can use them as tests or apply them 
as eriticisma to others when they read or talk. 



DEFIHrnOKB TO BE LffiAHNED BY PDPII.8 DSDSO THE 
FIFTH BEADEB. 

Reading has a nomenclatare which needs be mas- 
tered during the grade work. Some of these tenns 
belong also to kindred brancheB. 

1, Keadipg, 2. Accent. 3. Articulation, 4, Em- 
phasis. 5. Inflection. 6. Forms of voice, 7. Qnali- 
ties of the Yoice. 8. Force. 9. Stress. 10. Pitch. 
11. Movement. 12. PauseB. 13. Simile. 14. Meta- 
phor. 15. Synecdoche, 10. Metonymy. 17. Personi- 
fication. Teacher will give particular attention to the 
figures of speech in the reading lessons. Teach the 
pupils to dietiugimh these liguree. 
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TeAOHINO KEADINa. 
L Object. 

1, Definition. 

a. To gain knowledge and pleasure. 

8. To give knowledge and pleasure. 

II. Process. 

1. Talking. 

2. Seeing. 
8. Hearing. 

III. Methods. 

1. Alphabet. 

2. Word. 

3. Sentence. 

4. Phonic. 

5. Parker's. 

6. Jacotot's. 

rv. Elements. 

1. The intellectual element. 

2. The mental element. 
8. Vocal. 

4. PhysioaL 

V. TalkinK. 

1. Object 

3. Idea. 
8. Words. 

4. AsBociSition and reproducticSL 

TL Seefng and Hearing. 

1. Object 

a. Idea and word. 

3. Picture. 

4. Expression, 

5. General directions. 




Lamghaoe is any method of expressing thought and 
feeling'. Ic ecliool it is UBna]]y applied to tlie espres- 
eion of thought by talloug and -writing. In this broader 
view it includes on one side reading and coiapoeition, 
and on the other grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and the 
elements of these studies ehould be taught in the com- 
mon echoola. The immediate aim in langnnge teaching 
ie to give the pupil power to tell what he knowa by the 
Dae of Bpoten and written words. This implies first the 
mastery of the spoken and written forms in accordanct 
with good usage ; second, the analysis of the structure 
of the language to know what good usage is ; and tltrd, 
the constant practice in speaking and writing as to olear- 
nesB, conciseneBS, and force in expressing thought. The 
pupil at the proper time etiidles tlie principles of gram- 
map that he majknow what correct ueage ie, and to have 
a criterion by which to pass judgment on a sentence. 

The material for language study may be grouped 
somewhat ronghly under the fotlowirig heads : 

1. Literature. 2. History, including Biography. 
3. Geography, including Nature Study. 4. Phyei- 
ology. 5. Form iStudy. S. Pictures. 
102 
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There must be a systeinatic method of going at ]an- 
piage workj and it Bhould eeek to develop connected 
thought in expreasion. This remark implies : 1, A plan 
of preparation. 2. A plan of presentation. 3, A plau 
of assoeiatinp; th« new ideas with those previously ac- 
quired, i. A plan of reproduction or solid ificatioa. 
This rueane to develop thoiigrlit along certaia centers 
of iatere&t, aTid to baild up each iuto a eoneeeutive whole 
so that it i-epresents eomething deiiuite in the learner's 
mind. 

The material ia eo ahundant for all these phaaea of 
work that handbooks are not speeifled. 

The objects of the work are to increase the vocabu- 
laries of children, and to give them fluent and aci^urate 
u.se of words, and to enlarge their circle of knowle.lge. 
Use of language, not its philosophy, ia required. 

Corapofiition ia the art of expressing ideaa and 
thoughts in ■words. It is of two ktnde; oral composi- 
tion and written com position , Written composition is 
divided into two kinds, also : ordinary school composi- 
tion and higher eompoeitioo. Of the latter there are 
many forma, the most coramon of which ia that written 
for the press. This is seen in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and presents every variety of subject of general, 
local, or temporary iotereat to the puhiie. There are, 
beaidee this, hiatorieal, biographical, eeientific, literary, 
and all the various forms which appear in books, and 
are of more general and permanent interest. I mention 
these depai-traents because the work of the lower pre- 
pires for the higher. 

I shall now speak pai'tieularly of th'it form of com- 
position which pertains to common-school work. 
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Under the ineutai process, one Las, first, to acquire 
knowledge ; secondly, to elaborate or claeeify that knowl- 
edge and to unite it with what is alroady known ; and, 
tLirdlj, to expresa it in language, eithef spoken or 
written, Tiiie is oral or epoken comjjoaition for which 
tlie children have made eonie preparation by talking, 
heariag, eeeing, tasting, feeling, and emelling. In tbe 
school work the lirat ohject is to get the children to 
espresa their thoughts in language which is intelligible 
to otiier persons. 

In the beginning the child learna how to talk from 
imitation, and from imitation aloue. Observe the little 
child in Mb efforts to talk ; he watches the movements 
of tlie lipa, and imitates the eoundB Le hears, A pereon 
in learning a foreign language gets the peculiarities 
of pronunciation bj imitating t!ie teaclier's voice. No 
book deBcriptioQ can teach an AniGrieaa to pronounce 
tbe Prench Ungnage correetlj. It is learned from the 
voice only. To learn to epeak a foreign language, it 
mnat be learned chiefly through tbe ear instead of 
through tlie oye. It bas been said that few pereons 
over thirteen can ever learn foreign langoagee so as to 
speak them without what is called an accent, so difficult 
18 it to get tbe vocal organs into proper position to 
naake now sounds after they have been employed fOT 
yearg in making certain faniiliar aonndfi. 

It lias even been asserted hy some that a cbilii leame 
to use a language almost exclueivoly by imitation, and 
ahonld never study a gramniar for that purpose ; but 
that he should use it afterward for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether a eeutence is correctly or incorrectly 
expreeaxjd, and that this iB the function of grammar. 
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This opinioa is worthy of serious coneideration ; but it 
ift oue-sideJ, and misleading. 

After tbe ehiJd has acquired tlie alnlity to talk, to 
express his thouglite ia spokea words, comes this new 
actjuiBition, that of writing. It puts a new and greater 
power into one's hands when lie can, with the pen, 
write down his thoaghts and eend thoee written 
thoughts to others. It puts the tliouglits into perma- 
neiit iorm, preserving them for future or for distant 
uso. In ordinary couversatiou we meet face to face to 
talk. Coiiverfi.itiou ia oral compoaitiou ; hot, having 
the ability to write, we can talk with persona on any 
other part of the glohe. 

Hence, one of the greatest discoveries made by man 
was that of the alphabet, giving hira an easy means of 
comniunicating liis thonghts to others, lie puts let- 
ters toijether to form words, signs of ideaa; and then 
these words together to form sentences, expressions of 
thought. 

There are many metliods of teaching the art of 
composition^ attention is invited to a few of tlieni. 

Suppose we have a tdass of children, say six years 
of age, Bueh as are found in tbe first or lowest grade. 
The teacher takes up eorae object, it may be a book; 
the chiSdren look at it ; they talk abou-t it. The 
teacher asks a few simple qnestiona. It is not meant 
that a teacher is, or should be, an interrogation -point 
only, doing nothing Ijut afiking qnestiona; but t!ie 
teaclicr who can rpieetion skillfully, who knows how 
to draw out what there is in the mind of the child — a 
teacher who fan nae this, the Soc ratio, method properly 
— ifi always successful in his or her work. 
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As the children talk about the book, they become 
intereeted in it, and the teacher can write hefore the 
tlass on the hoard the word "book." Then asl^ the 
riueetioa, " Who can tell me something about the 
hook ) " Many hands go up, and soino one, a little 
hoy or a little girl, Ba,ys, " It is a brown book," or " It 
is a large book." Let the children express themselves 
ill short words, the teacher heing careful to use wordiB 
that the tdiildren trnderstand. The teacher Bhoidd then 
■write the aenteuee on the board. If it ia not expressed 
"very well, have aome one express it better, giving 
sentence nnmber two. The question, " Who will tell 
me something else about the book ? " will hriug up 
■the little haada again, and some one ie called upon 
to nnBwer, and sentence niimher three is placed upon 
the board. Keeping on in this way, sentence follows 
sentence until there is a readhisr leaaon. This method 
of teaching oral composition may be continued for a 
year or two, using familiar subjeets. 

After the children are sufBciently advanced, they 
may he questioned in regard to the ohiect, and then, 
when they are able to do so, they should write on their 
slatee, on the blackboard, or on paper, what they know 
of the subject presented, after proper directions have 
been given, and they may also draw pictures of such 
objeetB as will aid in understanding the lessons. Draw- 
ing is one mode of expression. 

Another method sometimes pnrsned with upper- 
grade papila may be of interest. The teacher selects 
a Hat of words, eay ten, and pronounces them to the 
Bchool without telling the pupils how to spell them. 
They write the words as they think they should be 



spelled, aad then look ia tiieir dictionariee for these 
worde. This is a more advaaceil form of composition, 
and the children brin^ in "the next day, or ■within the 
next two or tlirec days, the ten words correctly spelled 
and defined. They do not know why these words were 
given, but on tlie second day the ten worde are pro- 
nounced to the class as a Bpelling-lesfioiij and are spelled 
eorreetly. Then the teacher reads a ehort story in wliich 
these very words are used, and from which they had 
been eelected without the name of the story heing told 
to the children. The next day they reprodnce the 
story as nearly as they can, puttinpf into the sentences 
the ten words, being careful to preserve the unity of 
thought in the compoaitiou. 

Another very good metliod of teaching cooipoaitton 
writing- in the intermediate grades ia the eelection of 
pictures liy the teacher. The pictures are fastened on 
the wall of the school-room, and the pupils are asked 
to write deseriptione of what they eee in the pictures. 
The work ia bested by comparing the composition with 
the picture. 

Frequently very abstract aa well m very dull aab- 
jeets are assigned as suitable topics for school esaaya, 
A child can not call up much original knowledge " from 
the depths of his inner consciouenesB.'' The watere in 
that pool are unusually turbid. The skiUful teacher 
will avoid iiuch topics. 

Let the children write about thin^ that they know, 
or eomethinE; tlwt they have done. Their own experi- 
ence and observation should be woven into composi- 
tions. They may deserilie liits of travel, a vieit, the 
school-room, and the articles it contains; a fl*jwer, an 
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apple, etc. But the teacher ehoiild note bow carefnllj 
and accarotely the deata-iptiops agree with the ohjects 
represented. For a child to describe well, he must 
observe earefully. A class of children had written -very 
learnedly on "the cat"; bat, when asked how inaji_y 
t<n3fi the eat liad on its forefoot, eileiice reigned in that 
room. Yet these children had written on "hope," 
"rewardB," "punishments," and "the elephant," prior 
to the exciting theme of " cat," 

It is not intended to go into any elaborate account 
of methode of correcting compositions. Enough to eay 
that, as pennianBhip is aystematiealiy tan^ht in all grades 
of schools, there is no valid excuse for poor penmanship 
now unless eome phyaical disability exists. Minute 
directions for marking all errors are given in most 
treatJBee on compositionB, so that I have but few sng- 
gestione to ofier, 

1. Tlie pupil should write a hold, legible hand, 

2. He should display taste and judgment in the 
matter and form of hie composition ; that ia, the mann- 
Bcript should look ae neat aa poaaihle in its general ap- 
pearance, and impress the eye favoi-ably, 

3. Spacing, capitals, spelling, and punctuation must 
be rigorously attended to, 

4. Small words are apt to he preferable to large ones, 

5. Short, pointed sentences are better than long ones. 

6. Write on one side of the paper, 

7. In all cflsea of doubt, the pupil, if somewhat 
advanoed, shoutd consult the dictionary and English 
grammar. 

The following expresses my viewe bo fully that it is 
inserted at length : 



"Not enough composition is taught in our eominon 
s(;liool6. To write a good CQUipoeition reqiiii-ee time 
and liard work. Schiller, when lie eompoeed his poems, 
walked up and down tLe room repeatiiifj the v^rsee to 
himself to see if they etruek his ear well. The sub- 
ject must not be too general ; the subjeet must not be 
too ditficult. The teacher should lend his aseiBtance 
and inatruet his pupils in the construction of correct 
eentencee." * 

" It is true that there is not enough ROnipo&ition 
taught in the common echoole ; it ie equaUy true that 
there is not enouerh taught in the high-sfhools ; in fact, 
there is very httle fmcJiin-g of the subject done any- 
where. The work is required of the pupil, ueually, aud 
he is to 'make bricks without straw'; draw tliongbte 
from a bmin that has uo thought on the subject ; es- 
preae these thoughts in good language, when he has no 
eonimand of lanj^uage; arrange his topics in logical 
order, whea he has no idea of either logic or order ; and 
punctuate properSy, iphen be baa no knowledge of the 
utility of any mark save the interrogation point." f 

If the ehitti is properly instnicted, there ia no reason 
why he should not write bis thoughts with the same 
ease ae he speaks them, and with more accuracy. This 
is possible only when wilting his thoughts ia a part of 
hie daily school -work. Constant and per&ietent practice 
of the right sort will enable the child to use the language 
as an instrument of thought. The habit of requiring 
pupils to copy their reading- lessons on their slates may 
become a positive hindrance rather than a help or aid to 
composition work. Pupils required to do a great deal 
of eopyiui^ grow carele&s and work mechanically, and, 
in time, lose interest and put no tbonght-work into what 

* Professor Kenin. f Gcrtrudo T, Johnson, 
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they are doing. This may be tested iu the following 
easy manner : Tell the pupiU to close tbeir readers, and 
then let the teacher read-only a few words at &nce — 
ami ask the pupils to write what the teacher readti ; to 
capitalize and punctuate the extract read. Wiien the 
work is completed, ask tlie pupils to compare their work 
with til e paragraph or paragiiiphe read by the teaclier,aiid 
which they copied. Note the variatioiie from the text. 

If it is a " new piece," the teacher should read it 
over once, slowly and distinctly ; and then read it again 
a little at a time, for the pupile to copy. Compare 
resultB again. 

The following directions should be kept in mind : 

1. Let the little children write about things thej 
have Been, things they have heard, or things they have 
done. 

2. Let older pupils read over a lesaoii^ close the 
book, and then reprodace it ; lastly, compare their work 
with the original, 

3. At dictation, require advanced pupiU to write 
sentences of certain prescribed forms. 

lUnstraiion : To write a eentence having a subject, 
tranaitwe vei-h, and an vhj^ci, each of these elements 
modified by a tmnsitwe clause. 

4. Give particular attention to the espreBsion of the 
thought as well as to the thought itself. 

5. Encourage the more advanced pnpils to enlarge 
their vocabnlary of words, and to discriminate sharply 
in the nse of words. 

6. In oripnal composition : seek (1) a definite idea 
of what )B to be said ; (2) the choice of the right words 
to express it. 





T- Aim at cleaniees in the espression of thought. 
To acquire a graceful style, etudj the best writers. 

Gra-nnnaa: 

AJready the compoeition work involves a f;reat deal 
of practical grammar. Grammar as an iadependent 
branch of Gtudy naturally diWdea itself into three de- 
partments, namely, the use of words, the relation of 
worda, and t3ie philo6oph_y of words ; and if, instead of 
"wordB," we snbstitute "grammar" or " language/' the 
analogy holds true also. Worde are ehadowB of things, 
and all langnage iiiatraction at first is to teach beginnerB 
how to oeei these shadows for the thinge theroselvee. 
Hence, practical grammar is that branch of the subject 
■which enables the learner to nee words correctly, and 
to judge somewhat of the thought expressed by the 
words employed. 

As he advances in his school-work, the parent or 
teacher begins to give him more positive directions in 
regard to the nee of certain words — "articles," for iu^ 
stance — coupled with an injunction that " you tiiusir" or 
" i/iiii Tuusi not." This is only prepai-ing the way for 
tho higher form of work in the eeeoud division, when 
rules and positive reasons will be required and e.\ plained. 

It is entirely proper and in accordance with actual 
experience that certain definitions should be taught to 
children as they progress in their Studies. A child 
should know how to define a ^^ letter, syllahU, word, 
spelling, sen^nce" etc., by the time he is tlirongh the 
Third or Fourth Reader. 

Q-ood definitions, known find understood, enable 
pupil or teacher to stand alone and battle for himself. 
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Along with the kinds of eenteaces which the chil- 
drcD ear!^ in echooi life learn, the eesential elements 
may be picked out, and even the parts of epijetih nmy 
Lie taught with some of their properties. Delinitioaa 
shuuJd he generalized from examples. 

In this connection, it is better to drop a Biiggestion 
in regard to " half -way definitioii&." Soma years ago it 
was qnite common to hear children apeak of "telling 
aeiiteucee, asking Bentenceu," etc. Of course, these de- 
scriptive terma are harinlese, hut eooner or later they 
have to be dropjied by the pupils. In place of wasting 
time in learning or nsing them, teach definitions that 
need not bo changed. 

The eentenco is the nnit of thought, and it is with 
it tEiiit the philosophy of Iflngiiage begins. From the 
sentence the mind naturally piisses to those elenjents 
or constitUBiits composing the Bcntence, and tlien to tlie 
properties of these elements themselves. 

Whatever classification is. adopted by the teacher as 
to the form and the nse of the sentence, it is also de- 
Birable that the " parte of speech," including their prop- 
erties, relatione, and nsee, ehonld he taught at the Bamo 
time. 

Technical grammar is studied for tlic express pur- 
pose of helping the pupil to use the language correctly, 
and ti> know wliy lie uses one form of expression rather 
than another. Tbia study enables the pupil to tell what 
the law of the language is, and, in its higher forms, w/iy 
it is. 

" Diagr.immvng" a sentence is a method of eymbo]- 
izing the logical strneture of the eentenee, and helps to 
bring out in a forcible manner its meaning. A particu- 
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lar diagram shows the meamng as interpreted bj him 
who makes the diagram. 

In t!io work of analysis, the following points ahould 
receive attention ; 

1. Tfte sentence as to its use. 

3. The senf-ence as to its form. 

3. The essential elementfi. 

4. The modifying elements. 

5. The counectiug and independent elements, if 
anj. 

0. The parte of speech, their properties, relatioDB, 
and uses. 

7, The reaaonB. for the same. 

8, Combine analysis, diagramming, and parsing. 

Correcting esercises in "false syntax" is an excel- 
lent drill. For advanced classes a thorough drill in 
some good text-hook on grammar is ab&olutGly neces- 
sary to sound Bcholarahip and a critical knowledge of 
the laws and usages of onr language. The agreements 
and dilfereut'es of all the parts of speech should he 
thoroughly discusBed. 

THE THOUGHT ELEStENT. 

Dr. Gregory found that a farmer's little sou, aged 
fax yearB, in one week need more than six hundred dif- 
ferent words, and my own experience with young elnl- 
dreu enlarged this vocabulary. 

In the aerjiiitiition of our native tongue four differ- 
ent ends are to be attained, hence there are four differ- 
ent arts : 

1. To hear and underatand the spoken language. 

2. To speak it. 
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3. To read and understand written or printed lan- 
guage. 

4. To write it bo that others may understand what.. 
is written. 

The flrst two constitute epoten language; the other 
two, written knguiige. 

By a wise provision of nature the infant ie an atten- 
tive iisteuer, and hecomea an interpreter of gestures and 
Bounds before it can exer«ee its power of speech, being 
prompted througli curiosity to observe all nround it. 
As it grows older, alt progresa in epoken language ia 
due to practice and imitation. 

In the acquisition of a foreign language the 
ceee ib somewhat difEerent. 

The natural order is the following : 

1. The art of hearing the language. 

3, The art of speaking it. 

3. Tiie art of rea^ling it. 

4. The art of writing it. 
Lying at the foundation of all language cnlture are 

the traint;d ear, ejo, lips, and hand : the ear to hear, the 
eye to see, the lips to speak, and the hand to write. 

Intellectual progress is possible hy noting agreements 
and differences. All knowledge may ho arranged, ac- 
cording to Bain, under the following heads ; persons, 
placeSj things, actions, results of actions, states or situa- 
tions, and feelings. 

Ideas first, the words that represent the ideas after- 
ward, is Nature'emethod of teaching ourniother-tongue. 
Tlie sentence, which is a eolle<?tion o£ words making a 
eomplGte thought, is the unit of lanfmage, and the sen- 
teflces make the paragraph. 
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How to express thoughts by words, either spoken or 
written, ie the problem that tlie teacher is- called upon 
to fatre In the echool-room. 

Every lauguage-leseon should develop the thought- 
element by resolving the topic into its componeut parts, 
beginning at the first and presenting only one topic at 
a time, noting all its conditions and relations, and thor- 
oughly mastering them before proceeding to the next 
difficulty. Strike in one place to make a "welding 
heat," is a sale adage in teaching. 

The art of using language ia acquired only by fre- 
quent and careful exercise. Attention to details ie the 
condition to suceess. In every written exercise, on 
elate, blatkljoard, or paper, the following pointa are to 
be carefully noted by teacher and pupil : 

1. Thesubject-matter. 2. Neatness and the orderly 
arrangement of tiie parte. 3. Language and gnimraati- 
cal eouBtruction of the sentences. 4. Punctuation, spell- 
ing, and capital letters. 5. Penmanelup. 

To write Or tfllh Upon any given topic tlie writer 
must have some ideas in his mind that he can express in 
words, and consequently he must be famUiar with some 
of the qua-lities or properties o£ what he propoees to de- 
scribe. Its agreements and differences he has already 
observed. These acts, as simple as they may appear, 
involve aU the dements of thought. 

To stimulate and direct the will-power of the pupil, 
and excite him to do the most for himself, is the best 
kind of inetractiou. To make him conscious of his 
own ability, and capable of using it snecessfully, is the 
primary work of the teacher. The pupil worka, puts 
forth the effort spontaneously ; the teacher seconds and 
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directs bis efforts. By degrees the learner, having confi- 
dence ia himeelf, ie prepared to study tLe language, uot 
only in its relation to facta, but in its philosophy of 
facts. Thus, what ia begun as an iin(!on«:iou& eilort 
with the child, and acquired as a habit, may be deTel- 
oped into one of the grandest arts— the art of beautiful 
and elegant speecli. For nice diBcrimination and the 
finer shades of meaning — the adjuBtiug of words to the 
sense — certaiEly the structure of our language admita 
no superior. 

To find the loord implies the highest exercise of all 
the intellectual facultiea, and in this respO'et language 
offers tho whole range of science, art, and literature to 
select from. All languages then, for literary purposes, 
are living languages, and the only "d€Htd language " ia 
that " llfelesB form. " doled out to ao many children in a 
parrot manner and labeled "grammar." 

CoMPosmoF. 
1. Deflnition. 
3. Mental jirocessca. 

1. Ai.T]uiriiig knowledge. 

3. ElabortttioTi. 

3, Hx press! oa, 
3. Zinds. 

1. Oral. 

2. Written. 

1. Ordinftry school. 
g. Higher forma. 



Laxodaqe. 

I. ITse i>f -woiiis. 

3. ReUtioiis lA words. 
8. Philiisnphy of wofds. 

4. Suggestions. 




"When he did ait ilowti, he tncked up his sleeves, wjHarec) hi* 
elbows, uiiil put hia face close to the enpy-booh, and Pi|iiiiiti'il hnrri- 
bly at the linea." — DiCKE.vs, 0/d Cnriositif Shop. 

It is not necessary to define writing ; all know what 
it is; but, under this head of teacliing pemnanshi p, we 
mnst conaider tliree things: Firet, what it includes; 
eecondlj, when to begin ; thirdly, how to teach it. 
We have been accustonied to consider writing only 
in ite mechanical aspects: slall in imitation and per- 
eisteTit practice were the oTily factors in producing a 
good penman, Bnt the band tliat does the work must 
be glided by the 'ipHJ, and before the will can exercise 
its function there mast liB in the niind a clear concep- 
tion, a distinct picture of that which is to be repro- 
duced. 

Writing, as to its mechatiical aspects, requires eonio 
ppeliminarv eouditione : First, position of the bmiy, 
which ahoiild always be that least fatiguing to the per- 
son, and which gives perfect freedom to all the musclee 
of the arm and lifind, and no part of its weight being 
permitted to rest upon the ann or table. The body 
should, therefore, be perfectly erect, whether sitting or 
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etanding at the desk, and tlie feet ^ould rest aquartly 
OH the floor, particularly if sitting. Should you, readier, 
flit down to write, without placing your fi*«t and limbs 
pruperly, you will diBcover that tlie body is at once 
thrown out of the erect posltiou, and tends to follow 
feet and Hmbs into paths of croak edneea. The head 
ehould be kept well up, not bowed as if in shame or 
grief, or seeking repoee upon either ehouhier. Resting 
eecurely upon its slender support — the nifek^it eaii, by 
easy raovemeutfi from side to side, save the eyes froDi 
strain flB they follow the work in its progress on the 
page, always seeuig every part of the tine at the same 
angle, thus giving surer guidance to the hand, and ee- 
euring a uniform elaiit to the letters. The arm sliOnld 
be at right {ingles to the lines across the page, and 
resting eo lightly on the desk that it -can move easily 
from side to sidcj carrying with it the band that wielda 
the pen. It is a notorious fact that very few pnpils are 
found in any of the sehook who take the proper posi- 
tion when they write. They seem eo in love with the 
anbjeet that they bend over to their work. It muBt be 
attractive, indeed, if the whole body must be distorted 
in the eagerness to " get down " to writing. Teachers 
Bhould not fail to secure a strict observance of the re- 
qiiirementB as to position, for upon tlii.'i depends much of 
Che success or failure in further inelnicti on in penmanahip. 
In most city schools it has been for years the custom 
for pupils up to the middle of the third year to write 
with penciis, sliita, or lead. Having given much thought 
to the subject, I ain now firmly of the opmion that pu- 
pils sliould begin writing with pen and ink iu the lowest 
grade. J3etter resnlts are eecured, and pupiJe are pleased 
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with it. The custom of doing so much writing with a 

leiid-peneJl Ib productive of carelees habita, and conee- 
qaently destructive oi accnrate and be-aiitifui work with 
the pen in the hands of pupils, as the nicd diBtmctioDs 
of curves and shading o£ which the pen is capable can 
not be made with a, penei!. And theu, attain, pencil 
work la so easily soiled by liandling as to uiake its use 
very obJBCtioQable in anything we may desire to pi"e- 
eerve. Teachers object to the use of ink in the lowest 
grades because of inky fingers and spattered paper and 
desks. As this objection may be made to the tirst use 
of iak by pupils, let the gi'ade be what it may, it strikes 
nie tliat the noat habits neceaaary ty its successful use 
woald better be taught at the beginning of the course 
of study, and perpetuated by careful attention, til] per- 
manently fixed, thus giving the teaelicr in the middle 
or upper j^adea less to do in habit forming, while the 
time ean be more profittibly apent in developing the 
tliinkiug faculties in other directions. 

Havmg insisted upon an easy position of the body, 
we come n'lw to consider that of the hand which holds 
the pen, and hovr it holds it. But position is now to be 
combined with movement, and, as the conditions are 
more complex, more time and greater patience may be 
needed. Little feet totter wlien. first they start out to 
tread life's pathway, and bo little hands may not all at 
once eome into or remain in a reqnired ]xi8ition when 
in UBB. Do not (iiscourage ehildren by too rigid re- 
([iiirements at first. The pen-holding hobby is Bome- 
timee ridden to death. If tcaeliers would talk less about 
holding the pen, and confine tbe attention of pupila 
more closely to the forms of the letters and movements 
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necessary in inaking them, thej would sueeeed better and 
with ]es8 labor, while nervea of both teachers and pu- 
pils would be spared much useless tensioa. Aa chiU 
dpen'e feet step more firmly after the pmctice which 
gives coufideuce to the mind, so will little liaiidg gain 
skill and strength in time, and as the mind of the child 
under instraetioD beeomeB familiar with the forms of 
the letters, and eager to imitate a perfect copy, his 
hands adapt themselves to the requiremeats, and the 
pen-holding comes to take care of iteelf. This does 
not mean that the teacher shonld neglect this, but that 
he should not be impatient, and should take the child's 
hand gently in his own, quietly and tenderly gnid- 
ing till it knows the way. Suppose tbcy do fail at 
iirst; they try; encourage thcui. Very few teacheiB 
realize hovr weary grow the pupils' ears with the pen- 
holding din. A email ball of yam placed in the hand 
of a child with a challenge to see how long he can keep it 
there amd yet scarcely touch it, hae been found to aid 
materially in training the child's iiand to take and re- 
tain the correct position. Wlien a boy begins to use a 
laiife — the joy of his early life, the companion of his 
riper years, and a precious memory when time has ail- 
veved his onee dark locks and dimmed the lustrona eye 
— would you keep hari>ing at him about holding it in a 
certain position ? Boys and girls like to find out some 
things for themselves, and, in the m.atter of holding the 
pen, witli very little guidance they will find out the 
beet way. PerBOne who write a groat deal tell us that 
they must frequently change the position of their 
hands, pens, and fingers, and that the position required 
by teachers ia not always the hest. 
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Here IB a description of the method used by th<; 
Germans m teaching the position and movements of the 
hand and pen in forming the letters. When they be- 
gin lessons, in writing, the letter to be imitated is first 
written eo that the eliildrea can see it. Then the chil- 
dren describe the character, and imitate in air the move- 
menU used in luaJdng it. In this way they get a clear 
conception of its form and the necessary movements. 
Looking at it agmn, teacher and cliildren tog:ether, at a 
given signal, describe it by movements in the air. This 
brings the mascles nnder control, so that the fingers are 
guided by tlie will. It is by working fixira that which 
is kaowa and seen, connecting the movements with the 
mental picture, that the letter is easily and well made. 
This method gives practice in the fall ana movement, 
and control of all the mnecles at the beginning, and 
the children soon learn to execnte in a most rapid and 
beautiful manner. 

After tlie preliminary instrutftion as to position 
and movements are nnderstood by a child, he is to 
begin the work on paper, and it ia very important that 
tliia introduction ehonld be presented to him in a ra- 
tional manner. I hold it to l)e true that writing is an 
intellectual rather than an imitative art, and that, as the 
eenlptor has in hia mind a definit« conception of the 
form he expects to make from the block of marble, so 
must there be in the mind of the child a distinct picture 
of tliat which he is to prodnee on paper. Once made, 
he compares the prodiiclion, the writing, with liis men- 
tal picture, and criticises his own work. It is important 
that when a pupil looks at a letter he can tell whether 

it conformfi to the model Writing from this coneep- 

in 
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tioTi is not acquired hy " writing," bat from intelligent, 
Ciitlcal practice. It is indeed poBeiLle for a eliild to 
practice sO much that his ^vtiting shall grow worse and 
worse. 

The steps in forming a letter are as foUowB ; Firatj 
the pupil looks at a letter till he gots a clear coiiceptioD 
of it ; secondly, he triea to f orin the letter like the model 
plaoed before him ; thirdly, he compares his work with 
the model, and notes the agreements and differences. 

At first, the pnpil eLould form the letters slowly, 
and alwavS with care, writing more i-apidly aa he jie- 
quirefl skill in the use of the pen. The teacher shunid 
never allow liim to acquire slovenly hahite, hut remem- 
ber that eternal vigilance ia the price of tiual succesa. 
Ill this branch of Gchool work the result of poor teach- 
ing is seen more quickly than in almoBt any other. 

The old plan of teaching writing was a very simple 
one, preeentin^ the whole enbject at once. The first 
lessonB were in raakiug straight lines an.d pot-hooks, and 
the only imtmetion regarding position was "Dop't get 
your head tao low"; and piipila were expected to 
write all the letters from the first. Now, the difficul- 
ties are mastered in detaO, Requiring a pnpil to write 
all the letters as his first exercise is Uke giving him the 
fifth reader on Mb tirat day at school. li is i}is foolisJtj- 
nes8 of teaching! 

The Safer v?ay is for the teacher to take one thing 
at a time. If tliere is no writing chart, the teacher, 
who should he able to write a good model, Bhould place 
upon the board, before the class, a copy of the letter 
which is to be the lesson for the day. It ib not neces- 
sary that the copy should be beautiful, but it should 
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be perfect ia form, and large m size. However, the 
teacher who can write bciiutiftilly can more easily 
interest cliildren in the work, and get better results. 
Little folks have an eye for the beautiful, and will 
wateli with eager interest while a teacher, skilled iu the 
use of ohiilk or peo, leaves behind her moving hand 
weU-formed and beautiful letters. They will iiiiprovG 
even leiflure moments in trying to " do likewise." While 
the above is true, it is i^uite possible for a. teacher who 
eaa not write beautifully to teach well. 1 know one 
teacher who is a poor penman, but whose teaching 
power ia so great that, without exception, her pupils 
write very beautifully. Her skill in getting pupils to 
do their own. work so well is exceptional, but it showa 
that writing is not simply an imitative art, and that a, 
teacher can, if elie will, teach her pupils to do better 
work than she heraelf ean do, 

To thoi56 who maintain that writing is simply an 
imitative art, it may be asked, In what sease is it inii' 
tativti? Can a liumaa being imitate with Lis Land that 
which he ean not perceive with some one of the senses, 
or of which be can not get a conception and form a 
mental picture ? Does not the will^ with action based 
upon this knowledge, direct the muscles! Does the 
hand act involuntarily when it imitates a form, a letter, 
a motion ? 

Again, if the attention of a writer is diverted for a 
moment, the hand goes astray, and the letter is a fail- 
ure. Let any one try the experiment of giving atten- 
tion to something else for a moment or two, and note 
the effect upon his writing. He could not claim that 
writing is not an expression of thought, or that it is poa- 
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sible to do two things well at tlie same time. As a fur- 
ther illiistratJOii of the importance of thinking about or 
teaching one thing at a time, let ii begiuuer make the 

letter JC , and examine it. Can anything about it be 
pronouneed perfect? No. What is ibe trouble ! Too 
imich has been uiiJertakeD at one time. He has not 
thought how eaL'h part should be nmde eo that the wliole 
letter may be correct. The first or upward stroke is 
not on the right slant ; the second or downward strolte 
is a curved instead of a straight liue, resulting in a 
poor, " bow-baeked " affair. He had two ideas in bis 
mind — one to readi the base line and the other to make 
tho turn — when hi; made that dowDvyartl stroke. Tlie 
Upward stroke was Tery nearly on the right slant, and 
he wafi all right on tlio downward stroke till a certaiTi 
point was reached, and tlien all was wrong. The diffi- 
culty was mental. He thongEit of coming down and 
making the turn at the -e;imc time, and expressed the 
double idea that was in his mind ; the idea not being 
clearly a unit, the expression was not clear, and there- 
fore the letter is a failure, thus giving proof that it is 
very important to undertake but one thing at a time. 

Suppose that a teacher gives to the child a whole 
letter. It is too much. Keep in mind the fact that a 
letter ie made up of parte. The cliild can not make 
the whole letter correctly before he knOWfi how to moke 
each part composing it, or has at least in hia mind a dis- 
tinct picture of each part, and knows the order in wliich 
the parts ocenr. He must practice OH that upward 
stroke till he knows it jicrfectly, then on the downward 
stroke, and finally on the finiehing stroke. With a per- 
fect conception of each part, and a knowledge of the 
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moveraenta by wMcb they are made and united, he caa, 
at will, make the whole Jetton In tliia way the entire 
al]jliabet cau soon be taught, talking one letter at a time. 
When a child ia ouee tlioroughly familiar with every 
letter in. the alphabet, in its simple and its capital form, 
he c-an write worda iiiid Beatciucee. Then, by practice, 
he becomes more and more perfect in the execution 
till he can write legibly, and perhaps beautifully. 

It has long been a current theory that the beet way 
to iearu writing is to use a book with a printed copy, 
and keep the pupi! iniitatiug that eopy. That is the 
way to leani iwi to Write, The tiorrect way to leam to 
write is to get a mental picture of c-acli letter, a ])ietiire 
80 perfect that it can be reproduced in the mind at any 
time. This fonu in the mind id an idea, and the writ- 
ten, letter is the expreseion of this idea. 

To recapitulate. The steps in making a letter ara 
these : First* get a perfect mentiil picture ; secondly, re- 
produce tliia mental picture \ thirdly, execute, or make 
the letter. It is just as it is with an inventor: he has 
first in his mind the invention which ho expects to 
give to the world; he invents it firfit, then expreaBea it 
in material form, viaible to the eye. 

The letter having been made, it is criticised by eom- 
pariaou with the model which is in the mind — the men- 
tal picture ; or it may be criticised by comparison with 
a visible, materia! standard. 

Penmanship is a science based on educational prin- 
ciples— principles just as fixed as are those of arith- 
metic — and the person who will study systematically till 
he forms in Ins raind a correct picture of every letter, 
and work to reprodueo it, will learn to write well. 
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Buppofie, now, that a teaclier wishes to train a claea 
in peTiinanaliip — firet, aa a scieuc;e, tlien in eecuriag me- 
chanical execution. The teaclier takeK a writing-book, 
Gucli as it is, whether slant or vertiL*al, and each pupil 
cue similar to it. There is a perfect printed copy, and 
this twpj a new letter^ — -a letter thej have not etiitiied. 
At this new letter each one looks very careftiHj. The 
teacher qnestions in regard to the form of that letter, 
the parts eompofling it, the different proportions. They 
leara how to meaent'e tlie letter, how to analyze it, how 
to compare their own efforts with the copy, and tow to 
tOBt the accuracy of their work. They can see their 
own niistalcGs, and ilescrihe in language the proper form 
of the letter. The whole elasB is aent to the board to 
write the letter '* a," and "a" is written. Then they 
criticise, each his own work, anJ afterward each mti- 
cises the work of his claasmates, telling in what tlie 
failures coneiBt. In this way tliey are taught to criti- 
cise, and to expresa their criticisjns in words. I am 
aware of the fact that in this detail work wo mnet 
pass over many things. But it ie syeteraatie work. In 
writing, let each one do Lis beet ; let there be no care- 
less work. CarelessnesB in writing must not bo toler- 
ated by the teacher, and all the written work connected 
with other lessons should be as carefully done as that of 
the special writing-lesBonB, 

The objection with which we are met that system 
in writing destroys individuality is not valid. As well 
might we &ay that system in spelling, or in any other 
Bubject requiring tke exercise of the thinking faculties, 
destroys individuality ; and, since correct writing is the 
eapreesion of distinct thought, and systematic thinking 



develops the indivicloal mentaHy, we can not admit that 
a eystem of penmanehip closelj followed deBtrojs iadi- 
viduallty. 

TnE THOUGHT ELEMENT. 

Penmanship is regarded by moBt persons as a kind 
of imitative art, consisting of ninety-nine per cent of 
practice, and perhaps one pci- cent of theory. The 
prevalence of thia idea ia tlio chief cause of so much 
illegible haml-writinf^ among tbe educated claeaes, and 
in all BeriouBnesfi huiuo very intelligent instructoi-s do 
not pi-etend that it slioiild be taught in a systematic and 
logical manner. 

Through the aid of writing-eharts and copy-books 
the pupils of all schools may have excellent models for 
their guidance, provided the teacher has sHll and tact 
in teaching the eubJGCt. 

The liest results I have ever seen in penmansliip 
were achieved by two teacbei's whose hand-writing was 
very poor indeed ; yet they taught all their pupilsj witli- 
Qut exception, to write legibly and beautifully. Their 
BUecesa depended opon their thorough knowledge of 
methods. 

The true method of teaching penmanship is, that 
the correct form of the letter shall be studied till it ie 
lised as a reality in the mind, and then analyzed into its 
conetituent elements, and each element practiced sepa- 
rately J and finally, by an act of synthesis, these parts 
United into one whole, or the letter. By this process a 
correct idea of the letter as a whole is obtained. 

Following tliie is the next step, which is both men- 
tal and mechanical — mechanical in that the pupil at- 
tempts to pat on tbe paper a faithful transcript of the 
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form in the miud, or that he gives objective expression 
to bis mental comjeption. But, bhouid the intellectual 
act of the mind stop here, little progrese is made, and 
penmanehip degeoeratee into a dull, insipid drill. After 
tlie pupil makes au attempt to form a letter, he should 
know how to eriticice his own worii correctly. Kaace, 
ability to criticiBe hia own produetione, uaing a cor- 
rect ideal for a test, is the key to success in penraauekip. 

The details of position — pen-holding, movement of 
the muscles — are a matter of practice ; but the thought- 
element comes from tiret getting a correct picture or 
photograph of the letter in the mind loDg enough to 
put it do\m on paper. By means of this mental pictm-e 
the pupil is hie own critic, and in caee of doubt he can ap- 
peal to the standard on the chart or to the writing-book. 

Ilence, penmanship as a science £rst appeals to 
thought, and secondly to the exproBsion of thought, and 
in all caaee the priociplee of thie eeienee should ha 
taught from the very first day that the child enters 
echool till he quits. 

The following directione will assist tte earnest 
teaelier in doing tliis vrork well : 

1. That both feet rest firmly on tfiefioor, 

2. That the left hand reet firmly on the paper. 

3. That the pen lie held loosel-y in, the right ha'iid. 

4. That the ripht arm and right hand he p&rfeoily 
free iit their movements. 

5. 77iat t/ie Twset top of the jien-hoMer, and pen- 
point lire in the same straight line with the main 
slant, or vertical lim^ in ih-e cojyy-h^x/h. 

fi. Tliat the pupils he taught to criticise the size, 
slant, and spaue of each letter. 
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The foregoing reflections and suggestiuas indicate 
in general the central tliou^lit that the braaclies eLould 
he taught so ae to cultivate the "thiukiiig faculties." 
Eveiy branch may be eo taught, but the branch is notli- 
ingin itself, the teacher is everjthiag. "Who is the 
teacher?" is the important q^ue&tion. 

With the adoption of the vertical sjeteiii of writing 
at least half the time can be saved, and the writing m 
more easily learned and is more legible. 



I, WIiaL it includos. 

1, MccJiauicul esecution, 

(a] PositioD, And (U) MoVetnetita. 

Body. Tl^s-d. ilani 

Feet. Arm. Pen. 

S. latellectual. 

a. HeriLnl pictures. e. iSjiilheaiSi 
h. Keproiluctioii. /. CritiLism. 

e. EspresaioD, g. Comimrison. 

d. AuaJyeis. 

H. When to begin. 

a. Witli pen. 
i. With ink. 

In lowest grades. 

Ill, How to tencli, 

a. Show jicrfect iiiuilel, e. t'riticisnii 

b. Get mental picture, /. 0ns thing at a time. 

c. Eeproduotion. g. Tlioroiighly. 

d. Execution, A. Dircctiua& 



CHAPTER X. 
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SntoH TdPPEHTiT, one of Mr. Dickene'e eharfietew, 

prided himself upon his ability " to eye things over/' 
Primary geography fe, pre-emineatly, a. study to he 
"eyed over," whether in nature or in a book. The 
words in the boot tell about g'eograpiiy, while the real 
objects show what geography ia. 

Before the child is old enoogh to attend school, le 
has picked np considerable information on geography, 
hT.it it is not assorted. By all means ho should get hia 
knowledge at first hand and from the best sourceB. 
The fl-owing riTcr, the babbling brooSf. the pond in the 
meadosv, the iiiioiature island in the lalco, the names of 
trees, birds, and flowers, are seen and learned by takinj]; 
an afternoon stroll. WTiat can be more enjoyable to 
little hearts tban such a ramblo ) Pleasure and science 
both combined I How often such s. lesson will reveal 
to the teacher dormant tendencies in ehildren's char- 
acters that she never euepected of existing ! Wherever 
there is a echool-houae, some objects of interest can al- 
ways be found to illustrate miny technical dehnitions in 
geography, if the teacher knows how to look for them 
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and how to use them. As all knowledge ie related to 
something that precedes it, and also to eomething that 
follows it, to carry out the law of harmony that subsists 
between -what the child knuwa and what he does not 
kiiow» he must begin with what he knows as so math 
capital stock and add each Tiew acquisition to it. Should 
he eomnienee with the nnkuown, the very remote, or 
ohscTire, and go to that wliich is still more obscure, 
mental bankruptcy is the inevitable result. 

As soon as the child haa become familiar with tho 
real o!)ject8 at home, those on (he way to Bchool, 
aud those at the echool-hoQse, he is prepared to begin 
the prucesfl of representation, by making drawings or 
pictures, of the objects he haa seen. This step is alao 
accompanied with either an oral or written di^scription 
of the object, thns unitiug language instruction with 
geographical informatiou. The latter ijrocess helps to 
fix the information in the mind. 

At this stage id tlie learner's progress, many of Lib 
ideas are immatare and need to be corrected by experi- 
ence. Only in rare inetanees haa he clear notions of 
distance, height, weight, size, and measure. Experience 
only can give this knowledge. Eventually, after re- 
peated failures and mistakes, he is enabled to judge 
with a tolerable degree of aceurficy. All progress 
comes tiirough mistakes and corrections. 

To draw a rude map of the Bchool-houae and sur- 
rounding objects ia the firet step on the way toward 
a definite conception of latitude and longitude, and 
the determination of a point on the earth's surface. 
The pupil must lenrn thut location ou a surface can not 
be fixed exactly except by the intersection of two lines 
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croa&iQg' at right anglee. It is not sufficient to fix the 
latitude — -tbe longitude also must be ascertained. 

When the child is sufficientlj advanced to begin the 
primary geugrapliy as a test-book, the lesson should he 
read first in the claes, the teacher questioning the pupila 
tis to the mea-iiiug of each topic, and eeeuriug, if possible, 
ilhtstrationB from the neigh borhood of thesiliool. Judi- 
cious questions should bring to the surfjicc what the 
pupOs tliink the meaning ia, rather than the tea^^her's 
ylewe. The skillful teacher draws out adroitly the 
pupila' informfltion, and corrects misbikes aftei-ward. 
Bj the time the pupil begins tho priniarj test-hook, he 
ought to he able to multiply and diride numbers, and 
consequently to estimate distances on the maps, and to 
convert h^ the " scale of miles " map -measure men tfi into 
statute niilee. 

Tlie Band and molding-board hobbies are base de- 
ceptions that can not he employed hy persons "who 
have a very sacred regard for trnth." Any ordinary 
raolding-txiard product must of necessity be so over- 
done aa to convey the grossest esaggeration, a thing cer- 
tainly to he avoided in teaching eliildreu concaptions of 
real things. A better idea ia obtained hy having the 
children look at the surface of the land in the neigh- 
borliood, and observing thingn for tbemsclvcB. Mueh 
can bu learned from the soil, and the cKect of ruin, 
frost,' wind, and other forces acting on the land and ita 
productions. Not long eiiiee, however, the writer had 
occasion to examine one of tbe molded maps of the 
United States. 

Comparing tiie depreseion of the Mississippi Tiiver 
with the elevation of tho Appalachian Mountaina on 
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tlie cast and the Rocky Moiiiitaias on tlie ■west, the 
fhannel of tLe river was about iive hundred miles below 
tlie two uiountain Bystema. Certainlj' the teaclier ia 
intrepid who would teach children relationa between 
niitural objects so far from the truth. 

In primarj geogr:ip]ij, tlio book ehonld be u^ed 
chiefly as a i-eader^ and not as a work to bo committed 
to iiienjory and to be recited verhatim. 

Afi far as possible the pnpils should Oluetrate the 
meaning oi each paragraph from their own experience. 
After the lesson la read and understood, the pupils may 
close their booke and answer the questions oonnected 
directly or remotely with the BnbjectB mentioned in the 
lesBon, 

The intelligent teachei' vpilT not take the words that 
the pupil ueea for a complete expression of the thonght 
he has in his mind. At this stage of the learner's 
progress, he is bney in tryinir to get ideas ont of the 
books he reodft, and partiouhirly so when the book he 
I'eada is geography. In this study, aa in moat others, 
the pupil must dejjend largely upon faith. He ie 
obliged to take for i^i-anteci wliaC others say. His eyes 
can take in only a very limited portion of the earth's 
surface. Hence a few definitions, a little observation 
of hiii own, and a larj!;e masa of information pfained 
from the reeords and observations of others, will con- 
stitute his geographical information, even should he 
make great profjresa in thin interesting branch of sci- 
ence. Afl an aid in fjeography, the teacher should 
Iiave her pupile classify objects by using the following 
outline : 
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Aekianced Gmgraphy. 

Leaving wlmt ie called primary geography, the i 
pupil is prepiired to tate up, under the title of "Ad- J 
vaneed Geography," some of the most interesting topical 
of Btady connected with our earth, such ae ite pot>ition^ 
shape, size, doneity, physical features, etc., aB compared 
with otiier bodies i» the same Byetera. Rittcr telle iia 
how the three great natural kiiigdoniB, minerai, vege- 
table, and animal, though each having an independent 
form, are related in a tliree-fold way to the earth's sur 
face and to human history. 

Viewed in this light, geography becoraee an intensely] 
interesting study, na Ifading all the way from nature' 
lowest forms to God, whose breath gave spirit to hii 
image — man. 

The whole eorfaee of the glohe is condensed into 
an epitome on a mountain side ; yet we hardly realize 
it. Ail the changes that a few miles of travel from the 
level of the ocean to the top of tlie mountain can giva 
are such ns a person would cxperient'e in tniveiing foF 
weeke or moutlia from the buniing regions of the tor- i 
rid zoae to the perpetual cold of the frigid. ^| 

In the study of geography ve are hfought face to^^ 
face with those gra.nd manifestatioDS of phyeioal nature ^ 
which fill our hearts witli awe and reverence. Here ife^| 
is tliat the thoughtful student cfltohes glinipBes of those J 
myeterioua eurrents of air that cimIg the earth from 
pole to pole, and those etill more majestic rivers in the 
ocean, whose banks never overtow ; and yet these 
themes, so captivntiuy, receive little or no attention i 
most schools, while memorizing names of uuimportflnft 
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oceupiee nearly alJ tlie leflrner'e time, it is 
that \ovn[ geop;raphj, or geograplij of place, may be 
learoed by eomraittiiig detached uamee, provided tlie 
learner ia favored with a retentiTD memory ; but it is a. 
more rational inetiiod for the leanier, vvhiiu reaiiingliis- 
tory or the newspaper, and tinding refereut-es to locali- 
ties on the earth's enriace, to pj-ovide himself with a 
map for reference, so tliat he can locate those places 
about which he reads, Suppoee it bu the ■' Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand " : with the map spread open before 
him, the reiider traces out the marches and tomiter- 
inarehes of Xenophon nnd his hei'oes. He learns to 
know tliG people aad the genera! eliaraeteristiee of the 
country whii'h they traversed. 

To underetftod Napoleon'a carnpaigns, !ii.8 retreat 
from Moscow for instance, wliat can make a more vivid 
impreaaion upon the mind of the reader than to follow 
day by day that famishing army through the snows of 
a Ensfiian winter ? To appreciate tlie perils esperieneod 
in the Arctie regions, take the map, and aa you read 
follow tlie weary footsteps of the explorera. To know 
even tlie history of our own conntry dunng the dark 
and gloomy period of the Revohitioti, the paths of 
the contending forces must bo followed from day 
to day. 

Let the learner begin witli a hiant map, which con- 
tains the parallels and meridians andthe ooaet-lines. As 
he reads, he locates places, rivers, mountains, etc., and, 
by the tinie he is throogli the hoolc or subject, he will 
have at^qiiired a ^ood ireo^raphieal knowledge of the 
country. The rnap grows daily under his own eye and 
hand, He literally kuowe it. for he has made it. 
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TIlua time and place are Lotb aseoeiated, and Geog- 
raphy aad History join hands not to be divorced. Tlioy 
are depeiideut upon each other. In tlieir union the 
seeker after truth ia led out of the mechanical details of 
the subject and endows it with a higher life. The di*y 
bones rattle uo more, and, instead of a task for dell 
mindB, there is a theme of fascinating interest and ear- 
prising beauties. 

tieography is the scieucc that opens the gateway to 
the other great departineiite of organic and iiiorf^nic 
nature. On the one hand is spread out in the grandest 
profusion the whole vegetable kingdom, with its myriad 
forms, whether growing on the eftrth or in the sea ; one 
Btap more, and the rocky leaves of the book of nature 
are turned, and the history of the nniinal kingdom is 
read in the silent but emphatic language of the past, 
telling of the eras before man, the highest type. The 
earth W9R made for man, and geography telle na the 
story of its preparation. Shall we not cease to teach 
geography, then, aa a collection of isolated facte ? Let 
us unite these facts hito one grand truth. Then we 
ehall rise above the level of lifch'sB form into tlie region 
of the Bpiritnal — frniri the created to the Creator, 

It is interestine to etndy about the plants and ani- 
mals which vary with the altitude as with the latitnde. 
Geography leads us into the great field of botany, and 
from that to the animal kingdom, with its extinct epeeies 
imbedded in the hoeom of the earth, telling ns of its 
changes before even man, who rame last and highest, 
began hia dominion over all the earth. 

More important BtiJl are the eoHal and intelleetnal 
conditions of men, and those peculiarities which distio- 




gaieh one natiooalitj' from another. Historians for b 
long time wrote of the riilere, and but little was said 
about the people. Now, men are studying into the 
social Had intellectual conditioDB of the people them- 
selves ; they wish to koow why Bonie nations have risen 
to the plane they now oeeupy ; why all thie ealtiife; 
why the eehoolH, the press, the railroad, the Gteam- 
engiae, electric force, and everything that tends to make 
man hetter, happier, wiser. These questions are spi-ing- 
ing up in the minds of thinting men and ■women every- 
where ; and I know of no class of persons more capable 
of investigating these eabjeeta than teachere. They 
should be well versed in social science, tu political 
economy, and in all kindred topics. Not only should 
they be able to answer the (jueetiouH children ask, 
but they should be able to aaswer the questions of 
the age. 

Mighty isBues fire coming forward for solution in all 
civilized countries. The intelligent teachers irill help 
in the work of conducting tlie nation safely through 
these stormy periods. Knowing elearlj the natural and 
acquired rights of the citizen as a meinher of the state, 
they will prepare the bcIiooI children to assert their 
personal rights and to perform their duty to the etate. 
A clear understanding of social and political duties, and 
of the complex relatione between the various industries 
and occupations, all teachers ehould possess. No longer 
can the teacher be a mere " school -master." He muet 
be a citizen of the world, and be must stand and feel 
where its ^^reat heart beats the strongest. 

Religions, beliefs that men have, have always at- 
tracted more attention than anything else. They are 
11 
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beliefs in tiie unseen, and all have them. Comparing 
theae beliefe, we learn to be tolerant. All truth is not 
with UB. Truth is many sided, and different pereons 
look at it from different points, no two seeing it alike, 
though one person may be jnet as conBeientious as 
another perfion. 

Hence it is that the jreography of nature leads ue to 
the geography of man, and opens up to us the grandest 
themes which can be presented to the human mind for 
contemplation. All the earth was made for man, and 
there is not one interest of his, from the lowest animal 
want to the highest spiritual longings tliat is not pro- 
vided for; and geography telU us the story of that 
provieion. The following outline is exceedingly sog- 
gestive in this direction : 

IMFOHTANT TOPICS. 

1. BfatheriiBtioal InEomiation aboat the Ea-rth, Deiltiitions, etc. 

a. Physical Gifts— Rarth, Air, Water. 

8. Man's Needs of Food, Shelter, Clothing. 

4, Man engageil Id Industries. 

(tf) Agriculture— Ccretil 3, Root-Cropa, GraBaaa, Fniits, Drinba, 
Nuts, etc. 

(6) St ock-Eai si iig— Cattle, Horsea, Mulea, Sheep, Uogs, Goat*. 
Fowls, etc. 

(o) jUanufacturea — MineralSt Animal Pruducta, Vegetable 
PrtKliicts. 

(d) Mining — Useful MelalB, Precious Metals. 

{«} Lurabcriag. 

</) I'ishing, 

Cff) Trade or Commerce— Domestic. Foreign. 

(ft) Ppoihiclion, Trail sforri at inn, Traiisporlation. 

(i) Merkata of the "Worltl, Supply, Denianil, 

O) EschiLiigBabllity nf Pmduels, 

(i) Money as a MeiJiutn cj( Exclmnge anil a McoBorp of Value. 




NJLTCRA.L ecm^rcE, 

Sliall we use the syntbetie or the analytic method, 
or eoiiibine them, in teacMng! 

Common sense answers bj eajing, " Use both." The 
beginnings of the nataral sciences are founded upon the 
obeervatioii of faete which, with their phenotiieaa, are 
arranged, elaseified, reduced to eyatems according to the 
laws which produced tliem. To account for the present 
existence of things and phenomena is the province of 
the natural eciences. 

Gocl'e will is the natural law, and man ia the inter- 
preter, and the correct interpretation depends upon 
man's ability to read the volorne of nature as it ia writ- 
ten. This brings us to the question of how to study 
and how to interpret nature. 

Formerly, natnre waa studied too much in the cloaet ; 
the whole syetem of the nniverse was elaborated from 
lamp-smoke and bad air. Eiit it is the present convic- 
tion that, to get definite knowledge, objects theraeelvea 
must be examined, and the knowledge had at tiret 
hand. 

Before the child goes to school, conEiderable scien- 
tifle knowledge bae been acquired, not only of the land 
and water, but of animals, vegetables, and in some in- 
Btauces of minerals. This knowledge, it ia true, is in 
f ragnaents, bat the teacher can assist the child in gronp- 
ing it into claseea. 

Undoubtedly the child shonld begin the study of all 
the nataral sciencee in the objective form dret ; and 
not from definitions in hooks, or from pictures, or 
maps. The true order is the object, the word next, or 
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the expreseion of tbe idea represented or aroused by the 
object J and lastly, tlic picture or represeutation of the 
object. To begin with deiiiiitioue is to put tbe generfll 
notion before the individual idea — a revereal of nature's 
method and of the experience of the race. 

To ilhistrate the altove : Geourapliy, a subject stud- 
ied in all oar common schools, is moBt frequently taught 
from verbal definitions aud tnap-drawiug. But before 
the pupil goes to school he poseesees quite a fund of 
detached information on this subject, and he should 
be^n with what he knows, and proceed from the 
known to the unknown. 

Again, the true idea of the map havinfi; been taught, 
that it is a picture of a picture, the pupil should iind 
out how to nieaeure distances, ueing the "ecflle of 
miles" and ruler for this pui'pose. Other relations 
will also be ascertained which will greatly aid the pupil 
in pitting a proper estimate of distance and direction. 
Immediately following this ie attention to parallola and 
meridians. To nppreciate this means of fixing loca- 
tion, it ebould he borne in mind that all points on 
planes are located by the intersection of two lines, 
and that ilietanpee are measured from their intersee- 
tion. This simple idea is the central thought in all 
astronomical and terrestrial computations pertaining to 
distances and areas, and is the natural key tu map- 
drawing. 

Early in the etndy of geography the pnpil should be 
encouraged to claBsify his knowledge and tosysttjmatJze 
it. Too often it ia learned and recited in " broken 
doses." Tor instanec, any partienlnr oountry when 
studied by advanced pupils may be outlined under the 
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following divisions: 1. Position. 2. Physical features. 
3. NatTiniJ prodiicrtone, i. Theinliabitante, 5. Their 
iraprovemctits. 6, Their institution 6. 1. Diilei'eiicea 
from other countries as well as similaritieB. These tcpics 
should he expanded by the pupil and the subdivieionB 
filled. 

Kising etil! higher is the department of physical 
geography, wbieh is the philo&ophy oi our earth and all 
that pertains to it. 

In its relatione to other bodies it ia a planet, com- 
poeeJ of land and water, surronnded by an atraoRphere. 
In its history it reveals the past through its dead forme, 
and its present life by ita living ones. Not only facte, 
Lnt the pliiloeophy of factn, tempt we into one of the 
moBt inviting fields of nature. 

Pourino; knowledge into passive minde is erroneous 
teaching. Gathering knowledge by the uiind itself is 
true instruction. Teachers should only stimulate the 
pnpil to independent work. Let it be remembered that 
none of the natural sciences are to be studied from 
books alone. Books are only helps — not mafiterB — and 
teachers and pupite should not be slaves to them. From 
direot oontact with facfg, the popil must draw his con- 
clusions by memorizing less and thinking more. With 
each pupil two ohjeets are sought to be aeeomplished, 
namely, habits of mind and methods of thinking. At 
this stage in the learner's progreee sharp lines should be 
drawn on the following in relation to eonxtanis and 
vai'Jitbles : 

1. The co7istants in geography should he sharply 
diecriinidated. These constants pertain chiefly to 
mathematical and physical geography, and include cir- 
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cles, geographical definitions, surface, climate, soils,] 
minerais* liie, occupations, etc. 

2. The form, size, motiooB of tlie eftltb, and its pr 
dnctioiis of all kinds. 

3. Laud ajeae eompEred with one another; aleol 
water areas, Give particular attention to mountain 
Bystems, river sjsteiae, and ocean sj'stems. 

4. The variables aa to population, prodnctionB, de 
maud, transportation, and supply. 

5. Seek to fix great principles rather than to dwelll 
qpon small details, 

6. Map-drawing by parallels and meridians to 
ahaolute positioaa. as nearly as poeeible. 

T. For topical review of a country: 1. Position,! 
eltape, area. 2. Land- 3, Water, 4, Surface. 5, Cli-I 
mate. 6. Soil. 7. Production. 8. People. 9, Indus- 
tries. 10. Government. 11. Education. 12. Citie 
13, History. 
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Geography. 




f 1. Boue. 


1. Situation. 




2. School-house. 


2. Boundary. 




8. Village, town, etc. 


3. Sketch; Map. 


Primary. ^ 


4 County. 


4. Surface. 




5. State. 


G. Climate. 




6. Nation. 


a. Waters. 




. 7. Continent. 


7. People. 


Advanced. 




Nature — E^th. I. Position. 


5. Climate. 


2. Shape. 


6. Vegetation. 


3. Size. 


7. Animals. 


4. Relief. 




Man. 




1. Races. 




Primary. Secondary. 




2. Organizations. 




Social. CiyiL 


Religions. 


3. Govern inents. 






■ 1. Production. 






2. Consumption. 




i Industries. ■ 


8. Transforraatioi 


. 






4. Transportation 





CHAPTER SI. 



TEACHuro HisroEr. 

FoFK qnestions present themeelves upon the thresh- 
old of this Bubject : 

I. Why Teach History ? 
n. Whm Teaeh It f 
III. Emo Teach n? 
TV. What Effect sh<mldleProduce<U 
These topics will be diecnBsed in the order they are 

nimiliered. 

I, Why Teach Histohy? 

Aa soon as the eliild begins to reflect npon his own 
existence aad Bairoundio^, be coauects himself in 
Eome way with thosu about Mm. He hears bis parents 
Bpeak of relatives and friends, and he is aronsed to the 
fact that he is related to IiiiJ parcnta' relatives. Their 
friends and acquaintances also are not 6o far reinoveJ 
from him ae entire etrangers. GrailiiiJIy hia field of 
esperienee enlarges, and be begins to trace backward, hj 
questioning, the bietory of individuals and other ob- 
jects. This desire to find out the origin of things is 
instinctive with the race, and is, when essrciaed in the 
direction of history, only one of the many indications of 

the normal action of the mind. 
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AH knowledge is tirat individual «sperienee. Eacli 
individual is therefore conBtantly enlarging his circle of 
knowledge by hie own observation and tlie testimony of 
others. It is certainly natural for the cliild to be in- 
qnifiitive in regard to those tilings that eoneem himaeilf 
and those with whom he is acquainted. 

In this Beuae, then, the child commences the study 
of history — that is, personal hiatory— long before he en- 
ters the school-room. Even here he still continues the 
process of gathering facta and arranging them, often- 
timoB crudely enough, into a dim iiistorieal whole. 
With this indistinct ontline, the child enters school. 
His surroundings are different from those of home. He 
16 thrown into a busy, organized eomuiunity of which 
he M a member. Eight and justice stand aide by side 
with him now. Certain things he must do and others 
he muat av-oid. Adjusting himself to his new enrround- 
ingB, the idea of obsdience to authority, because it is 
comraandiid, is forribly inculcated, Back of the school 
authority he learns soon to discern other powers mani- 
fested in the presence of civil offlcere. Thus is he in- 
troduced to the state, and made to feel that he, too, is in 
Bome sense an object of interest to this higher power. 

But in this country, where the ballot of one individ- 
nal may ek-ot the chief magietrate to the liigliest office 
known to our laws, the history of tfie eountr;/ is an es- 
sential branch of a common-school education, Ditelli- 
geut citiiieuBllip is the primary object of studying; his- 
tory m the common echoolE, This demand is a require- 
ment of the age. It is imperative and must be obeyed. 
Our civil, politicah military, religious, and eocial institu- 
tions are different from those of all other eiviUzed na- 
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tiona of the globe. The idea that our career lias thne 
far reaeked in liistorj is: that of Tiiiiversal education 
and abaoltite equality of all citizens before tLu law. 

The plea that I now make is: that all our childreD 
should become more thoroughly imbued with the epirit 
and gGiiiits of oiir institutioiie ; that our national history, 
with all its struggles foi" fpeedom, ie aa much of an in- 
heritanea for the child whose eyes first opened on the 
other eide of the Atlantic afi it is for the one bom in 
our own Tiiitive land. In no other way can we counter- 
act those wild and vague notions so foreign to our insti- 
tutioBB and so detrimental to our peace and prosperity. 

It has been truthfully said that the permanency of 
our government depends upon the iutelligence, the vir- 
tne, the wisdom, and the patriotism of Out citizens. 
Patriotiam is innate in the human hreaet, bat parents 
and teachers should direct it aright. 

The httle boy of to-day is the voter of to-morrow. 
With these obligations re&ting upon him, he ehonld come 
to the ballot with a elear understanding of what it means 
and what it represents. Back of the ballot should be 
Been freedom, purity, and patriotism; one country, one 
hope, one defitiuy — and that universal progress. JSiirn 
it into the hearts of our children that the (feaimy qf 
America ia the destiny of humanly ! 

11. "When Teach It? 

Under this division, the following eubdivieions nat^ 
urally arise : 

1, Facts. 2, The relation of facta S. The phi- 
losophy of facta. 

These Eubdivieions correspond aoniewhat to the 
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order in which the liuman tnind is developed. If this 
dassificatioii is founded upon a correct interpretation of 

mental development, then the teachers work is greatly 
siraplified, and the question relates to the predominating 
Btage of mental activity, and the kind of knowledge 
appropriate to tliat etage. At this point no mistake 
should be made. Two topics tere must be eoueidered, 
the order of development, and what kind of knowledg-e 
is required to produce the neeeesary result ; or, more 
specitically, what kiiid of history isi appropriate at any 
stage of the learner's process S 

1. The history of oar owq eonntry \s of first impor- 
tance to the American boy or girl. I-et us suppose a 
elasB of pupils able to read fairly well in the Third 
Header, What shonld such a class read ? I reply : 
Rome good work containing storic-a of American history. 
Fereonal biography of our best men and women is what 
the younger boye and girls like to read. Ho echool-boy 
can read such a work without kindling hia patriotism over 
the fitory of the trials, the struirglee, aud the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of onr forefathers to tLoae principles of free- 
dom for which they risked their li vee and fortunes. Such 
stories, if told in einnple yet tomdiing language, go home 
to the heart. The thild can not read them unmoved. 

2. (.'oming oue step higher, we find some admirable 
primary histories lasuetl by our enterprising publishers. 
"While they treat chiefly of facts, yet the relation of 
facte is bronght .somewhat into view. 

These books are intended for Third and Fourth 
Header pupils, and shonld be used as supplementary 
i-eaderB. A majority of school -children never go l)e- 
yond the Fourth Reader, yet should get some knowledge 
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of our national history before leayinp acliool. A taste 
formeil for historical reading tlius early in life will 
growand strengthen with the years ae they glide by. 

Perhaps the moat important event in the little cliild's 
life IB the reading of las first hook, not hie school-reader, 
but some volume that he takes up aud reads through 
and through. How he goes back and poree ovei" again 
and a^u the moat interesting pages and makes them 
hia own. how he retiime to them in after 3'ears, and 
how unaccountably he lingers thiere and drinks from 
the foimtain that quickened and slaked his thirst in the 
bright punehine of liis youth 1 It ia true that the first 
book may not hava been one of great merit, yet on the 
dean, unBcratehed tablet of the memory it stamped im- 
pressions deep and lasting. Thoy were the first, and 
they are always fresh and living. Where is the Ameri- 
can boy that read in early life Weerae'e " lifp of Mari- 
on " without receiving each an impression 1 It paints a 
character pnre and lofty, and moved always by the 
noblc&t impulses of a dignified and generous nature. 

The life leeeous tli^re eo BtriklDirly portmyed are 
6uch as every boy should h-am. But tliia is only one 
bi(K)k among many that may be jilaced in the hands of 
childi-en helpfni in the formation of character. 

3, At this stage the pupil is able to take a higher view 
of men in action. Time and place are accidents in the 
unfolding of irresiatihle forces, which man may partially 
direct, but is unable to control. Before his mind a 
moving panorama is placed, and nations come aud go on 
the waves of time. The birth, tba growth, niaturityj 
decline, and deeay, are ivritten of thosQ that once were, 
but now are not. He studies each for a predominating 
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idea — the national characterietic. This central thought 
embodies tlie philosophy oi th& nation's existence. It ib 
eomjMired with the central ideas of other nationSj and 
tiie agi'eements and differences are noted. 

To the student of history, be he statesman, pliiloso- 
pher, or teacher, the philosophy of history is one of the 
grandest themes. It goes to the moet exalted heights 
and descends to the lowest depths. In verity it is the 
bond that unites many faetors into one compiex whole. 

III. How Teach It 3 

The fact that history is so nnpopiilai- is owing to 
the maimer in which it is taught. All the soul is taken 
OTit of it. A few disjointed, ill-eliapen facte are strung 
togother and oailed " historv," and repeating these ver- 
batim is called a "history recitation." 

There aru two principal avenues to the mind — the 
eye and the ear ; and, in teaching, both are to be em- 
ployed. History, then, must be presented objectively 
to the eye : its leading facta grouped and spread before 
the eye of the pupil, on cliart, paper, or blaclil)0iird, 
aikd dwelt upon till they become a part of the luind's 
furniture. Through the eye the understanding is 
reached most effectively, and, besidiss, the habit of 
claeaitication, one of the chief benelits derived from the 
piireiiit of any branch, is stimulated to a healthy activity 
in the arrangement of facta, their oauaes and sequencos. 
To facilitate the teaeliing of history, charts have been 
prepared, showing at a glance the leading events of any 
period and their locality. The nations are repre-sented 
by difforent calors, 80 as to trace their history with less 
difficulty. By referring to the chart, a moment ouly is 
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neceBsary to dotermme whether at a certain date a ua^ 
tion was prosfressing or receding in politieal importance. 

The lesson assigned mnst be doiiiiite in extent, com- 
meneing at a certain paragraph and closing with as muck 
precieioti, and with additional institietioQ to aid the claBft 
to fiud out whatever is available from other eonrcefi on. 
the subject. This is beneficial in stimulating to new 
tielda of thought. The lesson being prepared, the claes 
is called by signals to the board. Por convenience, the 
class may be divided into three or more sections, and 
nnmbered as sectionB 1, 2, 3, etc. Section 1 may draw 
a map of the country and Indicate the localities men- 
tioned in the lesson i section 2 may write exhaustive 
analyses of the lesson on the board ; memberB of eeotion 
3 may prepare condensed reviews of previoua leasona. 
Besides the work mentlooedt a large blank map can be 
uaed to great advantage in this manner: Draw a eiinple 
outline map of tlie country, and, as the class advances, 
one or two members can till in the details day by day. 
Tlie map grows with the progreea of the claee. Colored 
crayon is recommended in drawing thia map. Two fiftlis 
of the recitation can be devoted profitably to this written 
work, and the work should ao alternate that no pupil does 
the same kind of writtea work during two successive 
recitations. Every member of the class mast worlt, and 
it is the teacher's duty to Bee that this reijnirement is 
strictly comphed with. 

During the remaining portion of the recitation, the 
work should he oia'. Unrik'ided aitention Is the tirst 
condition of a gofid recitation. Each member of tlie 
class should be held jiersonally responsible to commence 
or to cDutiQUQ a topic whenever called upon by the 
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teacher. PnpiU are to nae their own langcage, express 
their thoughts in pleasant and agreeable tones of voice, 
and epeak the laiigiiap;e correctiy. I3ojb frequently say 
what they do not intead, and Btauimer and hesitate for 
words. To remedy this defect, they ehonld be per- 
mitted to try till tJiey tell all there is to be said. The 
common practice of excusing from further recitation as 
Boon as a miBtake is made can not be too eeverely cen- 
sured. Hero, two extremes are to be avoided :/the £tst, 
too much talk on the part of the teacher ; the second, 
permitting a few good pupils to do the reciting for the 
clasB. ) A proper distribution of work la iudiapenealile 
in the Bchoot-rooni. Corrections in spehing, capitals, 
punctuation, pronunciation, language, and the material 
facts of the leBson, ought to be made by the claas, A 
healthy spirit of criticiem is a powerful incentive to 
eorwet scholarship and accnracy in every respect. 

"With respect to grouping important events in gen- 
eral history, a few words may not be devoid of interest. 

As an example, the sixteenth century is chosen. It 
is pre-eminently a century of 6torm& — political, eccleei- 
aatieal, and intellectual. They hurst in tornado violence 
on the Hations of Europe, nprooting and overtuming 
old institutions. 

France, England, Spain and Germany stood con- 
fronting one another. Early in the century, three young 
niooarche had aiicended the thrones : Francis I, of ' 
France, Henry VIII, of EnglaJid, and Charles V, King 
of Spain and Emperor of Germany. Each was bold, 
dariny, unscriipalons, and ambitious. The dEseoveriee 
made in the new world had aroused the minds of the 
p&ople to independent inquiry and bold investigation. 
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DnriTig this period, Luther's pen and voice shocked, 
then stirred to action, the religious world. The couteet 
was soon transferred to the battle-field. Never before 
in the world's hiatory had the human mind asBerted its 
spiritual freedom. 

From this starting-point, the student may trace the 
current of kistorj backward into tlie ignorance and 
gloom at the dart ag-es, or go forward, keeping pace 
with the tide of dviIiza,tion. It ia nnneeessary to mul- 
tiply illiiBtrations ; the tcachsr can select them, 

IV. "WniT Effect scould be Pboduced? 

Hitherto the pupil ia supposed to follow the current 
of liistury without entering fully into the spirit of it, 
only iu 60 far as he comprehends the motives of the 
actors themselves. He has arrived at that critical stage 
in Ilia mental development when he is partially pre- 
pared, at least, to enter wider spheres of human activity, 
and to contemplate the actions of meo as the resultant 
of forcea designed to accomplish apeeitie purposes. He 
BO f;Lr forgets himself for tlie time btLi;g as to become 
Greek, Roman, Crusader ; in short, he thinks, lives, and 
feela what he reads. As the nations come and go npon 
tlie ever-clianfring scenes of time, he follows their en- 
trances and exits, and learna from tlieir birth, progress, 
maturity, and decay, that they, too, are governed by 
nruVeraal laws. From all these lessons of tin.- j>a8t he 
accumulates knowledge which enables liim to compare 
tte bivil, political, militaty, and religions institutions 
of the ancients and modems with those of his own 
country. Ilaving his mind well stored with such in- 
formation, he is better qnalified to diseuBs all public 



qaeetione, of wliateyer natoref tliaa the one who is un- 
able to draw practical lessons from the experieneea of 
other nations. 

HliouiiJ the student take our coantry as his model, 
lie must know its hietory in all its minutiEB ae well as 
in its boldest outlines, and then compare the hietory of 
other countries with it, and nute tlie differenoea and 
agreements as he prosecutes his inriairies. Material 
gathered, classifietl — conclueions deduced — are the steps 
in the mental proeesB, There was a Greek civilization 
different from onrs, jet oui-b is tiavored with Athenian 
thought; a Roman civilization certaiulj not onrs, but 
we have borrowed much from it; from the foreeta of 
Germany, the sunny plaius of Italy, the valleys of 
France, the lowlands of Holland, the hills of Scotland, 
and the downs of England — each and all have con- 
tribnted elements to our civihzation. To pick thera 
out and assort them is the task of the special hietoriaii ; 
yet, after this retiniTig process is carried out to the last 
analysis, there will be found mneh that is distinetively 
American. Climate, circumstances, laws, manners, ena- 
toniB, distinctive traits of character, even wit and humor, 
eanae one nation to differ from others. 

In our country man h the unit, and his individuality 
is offered tlie fullest and freest scope. No barriers are 
imposed to arrest his highest forma of mental, moral, 
and social development. Authority and lihci-ty join 
bauds, and the freedom of the individual ie limited only 
by the welfare of the whole. 

Aa a mere matter of fact, it is not very important 
to know that ColnmbuB sailed fnim a port in Spain on 
the 3(1 d;iy of August ; but it Is important tliat he 
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Bailed, discovered an unknown world, and that it was 
colonized by the beet blood of Spain, and that, while 
Spaniards settled the new world, Spain lost her su- 
premacy in the old world. 

To comprehend the differences exiatiiig between] 
our laws, nmnnerB, QUBtoms, modes of edacatioa, com-j 
merGial, manufacturing, and agricultural pursuits, anc 
thoae of other nations, the pupil is obliged to f amiliaiize ' 
himself with the fundamental principles upon wliicU 
^veramento are instituted, laws ar« enacted and car-j 
ried into effecfcj and the rights of individuals and tlie 
liberties of the people are eeeured. Society, under 
whatever aspect it is viewed, is a complex orgianisra,] 
and governmental authority in different countries is] 
imiintiiiQed ajid exercised under widely different forma. 
To compare these forma and to study them ; to aecertaia 
how the civil, municipal, and other authoritiee. Fettle 
disputea and administer justice among men, are suh-i 
jectfi of the greatest importance In the education of thai 
citizen who ia to prize the form of government under 
which he lives. 

Not only should the intelligent citizen clearly oader-^ 
stand the origin, development, and nature, of our gov- 
emraent, with its marked outlines and co-ordinate de- 
partments nicety and wisely adapted to one another, 
constituting a compact system that rests for its support! 
upon the aifectione and reverence of the people, bnt ho 
muat also undepfetand how it is, as an exprcaaion of the 
popular will expressed by representatives on the onej 
aide and the conaeDt of the people on the other, opposed 
to those forms of govemnient whoyo citizens have had, 
no hand in forming and no voice in approving. 




That a citizen in some sense baa had a. hand in shtip- 
ing the form of govemmeTit under whicli he lives, and 
that ie lias compared his awn ■workrnaiialiip with tliat 
of other people, and that it does not euifer iu the com- 
parison, tend to beget a contentment with the present 
condition of affairs, and a disposition to prevent radical 
changes in politics without due deliberation. If evils 
exist, he prefers peaceable naeana at the hallot-hox as a 
corrective. Confidence in the people existB, and he 
tnowB that tlie people get close enough to the fountain- 
head to nialie and to nntuake congressmen, senatora, and 
presidents. This is the ever-pi'esent renied,y he relies 
■upon for changing the existing order of things. Upon 
every Land is felt the strong power of the government, 
manifeeted more in its moral influence than in its otiicial 
capacity. Everywhere civil officers abound, but, except- 
ing policemen, without the inaignia of office. Should 
his knowledge by travel be enlarged, he is impressed 
■n])on every hand by the continual presenee of national 
oflieials, tax-gatherere, civil magietratea, and other public 
fnnctionaries. 

Experience has tanght the pupil somewhat of the 
duties of the various township, county, town, city, state, 
and national otfieers, how they are elected or appointed, 
and he naturally inquires what duties corrceponding 
officers in other countries perform, how they urc ap 
pointed, and the limits of their ftmctions. Such in- 
quiries open up a boundless, though not a ueelees, field 
for investigation. It will ahow that the roots of our 
civil system lie deep in the nations that preceded ours, 
aiid that, iiL a large degree, our form of govemmetit ia 
eclectic. Under all climes human nature is pretty much 
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the same, and ttian id never degraded in using power] 
except when he coiiscioiisly and willfully abuses the 
autliocity entrusted to liis keeping. 

Iliator}- as such must always be read in the light ol 
motlvea. If the etudent of liidtory interprets it by any] 
other light, he ie joumoying across an unknown sea] 
without iihart and compass. 

To teacliera of history 1 can not coDelude this tapioj 
in a more becoraii^ manner than by quoting the foUow-j 
iug extract: 

"Wo edncate the future citizens of the Unite 
States, not the future eitizens of Prns.sia, of France, ol 
England, of China, or of Japan. This must dictate! 
our methods. Nor sbail we fori^et that, although citizenaj 
of the United States, they are to be men anil women. 
The particular BJiall not swallow up the genend; We 
will not educate Spartans. Nor ehall the general ol 
litemte the particnlac : We will not educate blank ab 
Btract huraamtai'iaus," 

111 graded and rural Bchools the ordinary 8cht 
history sljould lie read rapidly, ami the following maj 
be most profitably followed in teatihinc;: 

United Statks Hjstoky. — The main idea now is toj 
teach the liistory in parallel lincH, Ciive from one tc 
two weeks tueaeli of the following topice. The plan ii 
simply to take up a subject atid pur&iie it to the present.] 
These lines orerlnp anil interlaee. T.et the pupils lear 
how to hunt for iufomnition and how to put the frajf-^ 
nieiits together, and to see the bearing of one line of 
thought on othetB. 
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OUTLINE OF DNITKD STATES HIBTOHT. 

1, General condition of Europo just previous to the 
diBcuvery of Auieriea. Discovery and exploration of 
America. Oausee that led to tlie planting uf difiertnt 
colonies in America, and Low tliev spread out, 

3. Geoobai'iiv AfTD HisToRY. — TLie mental and moral 
make-up of tlie peopltj and the opport unities. Temper- 
ature of America and Europe t-oinpared — winter and 
Buinmer. Tem|jeratnre of tbe United Staten. liuin- 
fall. Diatribution. Soils. Laud eouiiguration of the 
United States. Atlautie eoaboard inward. Mountain 
passes in Appalachian Bj'stcMii. JJiesissippi basiu and 
valley. The prairies, Tlie Rocky Mountains, and the 
Cordilleraii region. Adaptability oi the land to cul- 
tivation, irrigation, ffrazing. 

3. The colonization of the United States from 1607 
to the pre&ent. Tlite includes the raovemeutti of the 
people from the Atlantic to the Paciiio along tbe uortli- 
ern, middle and southern lines ; the croflS-niovements. 

i. The growth and expansion of the territory of the 
United Statefi from 14S*3 to the present time. 

5. The prhi'ciplee of g-overument — colonial, town, 
city, county, municipal, State, national — from 1607 to 
the present, 

(>. The iiueetion of State rights and national eov- 
ereifrnty and the development of political parties and 
political administration from 1775 to the present. 

7. Tiie great wars in which the AmcrieanB have 
en^pijied. 

8. The Indian queetion from the discovery of Amer- 
iuA to till! prestiut time. 
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9. The negro questioa from the discoverj of Amer- 
ica to tbe present time. 

10. The methods of production, tranfipoi-tation, and 
exchange of all products from 1607 to the present; 
trade and commerce. 

11. Internal improvements — irom the pack-boree, 
os-eart, along pathe and wagon roads., to railroads, 
navigation of riTers, ocean steamera, street-car lines, 
telegraphs, mails^ etc., from 1607 to the preeeut. 

V2. The clearing up of farms, building of villages, 
towns, and citisB, mining, atoek-raiainf!;, etc., from lBu7 
to the present. 

13. The log-house to the palatial manBion; the little 
crose-roads store to the great department store ; the 
little meeting-house to the great churt'L; the whippiog- 
post and ducking-stool to the jai] and penitentiary. 

14. Tariff and the mooey question from 1787 to the 
present. 

I.'), Architecture as developed in the new settle- 
ments to the magnificent etruetures iu towns and cities. 

16. The manners, customs, liabits^ beliefs, religious, 
political, civil, educational, and domestic life of the 
people from the earliest settlement to the present 
time. 

17. The development of the various gyetems of edu* 
cfition from the "little log Bchool-house " to the Great 
University, including all charitable and benevolent 
movemsnts for the weak and helplesfl. 

18. Current questions of the day on all live suh- 
jects. 

Pupils Bhould read outside books as well as the text 
prescribes. 




1. The relation of Aaierican and European historj 
during the period of discovery. The relation in which 
the great monarchies of Europe — Spain, France, and 
England — etood to eaeh other at thie time. What 
effect did printing, gunpowder, the revival of claaBic 
learning, have on the natione of Europe during the 
jwriod of diacovery t Keep in miDd how the feuds 
of Europe were traosplanted to the New "World, and 
finally produced the "intercolonial wars." 

2. Show what the Spanieh discoverers Marched for, 
and when and where they sottlcj. What diecovGriGB 
and eettlemeiits were made hy the French, and where 
they founded settlements in British America extemliug 
by a line of forte and trading poets along the St. Law- 
rence down to the Gulf of Mexim. In etriking con- 
trast came tlie English settlera, influenced by different 
rnotivee — chiefly a desire for religious and political free- 
dom. These facts have a significant bearing on the 
political history of the colonies, as foreshadowed in 
their charters, legislative aseembliesj and leagnea for 
resieting the encroaclmient* of Great Britain and the 
arbitrary powers of the royal goveriioi*!. 

3. Show clearly how the expflnaion of the Euglith 
gettlementa caused war with the Spaniards in the South, 
the French and Indiana in the North and West ; alau 
how theee conflicts paved the way for the Revolution, 
Point out the strategic loeations which commanded the 
natural avennes of communication from one section to 
another, Sliow that access to a new country is difficult, 
aad why forta were eatablisLed at important poiiits, and 
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why campaigns were planned witli referem^e to tbeee 
"■ kejs "' to the country. 

4. Contrast the Articles of Confederation witli the 
Constitution of the irnlted States- Contraet tLe heads 
of departraenta itaiing AVaebiiigton'B aJininiBtPU-tion 
with tlie Presideiit's Cabinet of the present. The Cou- 
8titiitL0» needs to he studied to giyu the ]>upil a correct 
idea of our form of government, and also to familiarize 
him with what is called the "legal style." The three 
departments of government are copied in municipal 
government and are charged with a, limited portiun of 
thegovemiriental functione. The " legal etjle " is more 
than two thouMiid yeai-e old, and it is so explicit that it 
speakB the language which the people must uikd'Crstand 
and obey. 

5. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
note carefully the rise, principles, and policy of each 
political party. Study the raaaners, coBtoma, conven- 
ienees, and habiJs of the ireople. Trace the rise and 
progress of tlie eeetional feeling that sprang up over 
the tariff, eeouoniic, iiidnstrial, and the slavery questions, 
eventually culminating iu the rebellion of 1S61. Dur- 
ing tbie entire period, note the increase in wealth, in- 
telligence, and general prosperity of the people, thees- 
panaiotia of settlements, the admission of new States, 
coinraerce^foreign and domestic — the spread of tho 
echool-house and the church, the multiplication of books 
imd newspapers, the means of travel and tranpjwrtation, 
the growth of cities, etc, 

6. The wars of the nation, the acquisition of terri- 
tory, the building of great railroatl systems, and inter- 
nal Linprovemeots generally. Also our j'elatious witli 



foreign natiouB; the duties of the citizen respecting 

nationaJ, State, and local goverameut; tbe powers 
delegated to tLe G-overumeut, aud those reserved to 
the States ; how the ConslitutioD in ameuded ; th-e 
admisBion of new States; treaties with i'oreigii coun- 
triefi, etc. 

7. Fix tlioroBgblj the -caoses which prcMiuced the 
rebGlHoii, and the results folLomng it. By statistics 
show the progress the entire country has made since 

8. Dwell on the great inventions of the conntrj ; 
the wonderful diseoveries ; the achieveraente of Ameri- 
can authors, ai-tiets, Btatesnien, divinee, and capitaliets. 
Make tlie study «f Liatory embody a good picture of 
the people tlieraselveB. 

9. Pupils are to be eneouraged to use their own 
language in recitation. History lessoue are not to be 
memorized for the beauty of the diction, Th.e leading 
facts of each lesBon shoulld he thoroughly eonipreli ended 
Ijy both teacher aud pupil. The memory ehfiuhi not 
be burdened with a multitude of details. Geogi-aphj 
and history must go hnnd in hand. Encourage the 
pupile to search for information outside the regular 
text- hook. 

This plan of study is recom mended : Fii-et, let the 
class read very hastily through the text, referring fre- 
quently to the mapa for locations, eettlements, uiore- 
iiients, and so forth. Second, take np one line of 
thonglit and ruE it through from the hpginning to the 
preeeut. The line ehould be euffieiently bro;id and dis- 
tinct flo that it can be eaaily follower]. If it be fiettle- 
ments, growth and territorial expansion, the pupil would 
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get a good general idea of the subject Agricaltore, 
commerce and trade, ware, goversmente, roads, steun- 
boats and railroadfi, schoole and colleges, l>ooks, newB- 
papera, and magazines would all be excellent subjects. 
The eighteen main threads are enough upon which 
to string all the essential facts of onr histoiy. The 
idea is to stick at one line of thought long enough to 
make a lasting impression before it is dropped. 




Mk. Daewim tells U8 that, when three persons went 
iDto a thicket in which a magpie hud it$ nest, it would 
&j away, and wait for tho three to go out be^fure it 
came back ; but that, when mors than three went into 
the thictet together, and then went oat one at a time, 
it became confueed ; clearly indicating, a* he thought, 
and as many believe, that the bird could count up to 
that number, three, and retain it in ita mind ;. bnt that 
above three it was unable to keep a correct records 
There are some persons, and it may be said some tribca 
of people, who appear to be unable to count to any ex- 
tended degree. Yet ahepherd dogs and the lower racoa 
of men can pick out a stray sheep from among^ tliou- 
Bande, The idea o-f number is evidently Intuitive, and 
the disposition to eoiint seems to have its origin in the 
difitribntion and collection, the separating and the bring- 
ing together, of things used in the common transactions 
of life. This gives ub the basis of al! mathematical 
«aecraing. Arithmetic has, from the time of the an- 
cient GreeliS, been regarded as one of the essential 
branches of study in school. Should yon ask to-day 
what two studies are most importaat in our school-work, 
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the Peplj woald be, without hesitation, " reading, in- 
i?ludiiig laiigua^, auiJ arithraetie," hetiaufiG upon, these 
two depend ail claesiiiwitiijU in the lower grades of 
schools. Reading is the key that unlocks tlie door of 
the temple of knowledge ; and, if we eonsidur it in the 
eeuae iu which the Gi3riiiaus u&e it in their seLoole, it 
iueludea grammar, literature^everjthiug that we bring 
under the term '' limguage." It ia hy riieaud of lan- 
guage that we oomiu unicate and receive knowledge oil 
all siibjectB, and heut-e it is cho "key." 

Arithiiiatic enters qb a basic factor in all tlaesitica- 
tion of pupils. In putting this subject proiiiiiieiitly 
forward, I would not be nuderstood ae underustliiiat- 
mg m any degi-ee the iinpoptance of otlier braBchea. 

Two objects luiiet be kept in viiswin teaching arith- 
metic: first, accuracy; secondly, rapidity; hut these 
are thu rowults of attentive pi-actice. Above these, 
however, is the development of the faculty of eonseeu- 
tive thought. Arithmetic is to most children a pleas- 
ing study. They love certainty in their work ; and i 
this study, properly tauf;ht, carries with it that degree 
of freedom from error ■R'hic.h pkeee it upon a higher 
vantage-ground than can he accorded to tlia other com- 
mon branches. 

Many methods have been proposed for teaching 
arithmetic to email child i*en. It is not onr purpose, 
n(ir would it be appropriate, to pass judgment upon 
them now. There is something good in every method. 

The human mind delights to see truths under a vari- 
ety of forms, and to reduce new and complete forma 
back to original and known elements. This is why a 
devotee of mathematics finds Biich estiuisite dolight in 



unraveling intricate relationa and expressing tLem in 
kaown ayinbola. 

The trouble wliich so maiij teachers experience in 
getting pupils to underetand arithmetic is mit iubereut 
iu the subJBf^t itse]^, nor la the mental iuabiiity of pu- 
pils to comprebeud it, ext^ept in rare ina-taricefi, hut is 
owing entirely to defective methods of iiiatruetion. 

Nut moiiy years since an asBistunt BUjperintentletit of 
eehoolji in a Western city concluded tlitit the pupils 
there tould not learn arithmetic because of certain at- 
mospberio conditioria whiuh, in some myBterioas man- 
ner, ubscurerl the iiiatliematical faculty. The reason 
for tbia defeat was not in the atinospliere, unle&s in 
that of the Bchool-room, Haziness probably existed in 
the mental atraospliere of the teacher. 

There may he imbeciles, unable to leara arithmetic 
or any other anhject, and there may be those who malie 
bIow progress, but the difficulty is usually owing to the 
fact that the aubject has not been propei-ly pi-esented. 
Some pupils learn more easily than others, but it is 
quite <?erta]n that the ordiuary rules of arithmetic can 
be learned by any person. 

The moBt liiffieult part of this problem is in teach- 
ing arithmetic to be^nnera. The mind of the child 
ought to e.\'pand gradually in all directions, and should 
not he cotifined in its actions to mei-e mechanical drill, 
lost it lose its elasticity and buoyancy. Pupils eoni- 
mence arithraetic as soon as they enter school, and it is 
at the l>ee;inning that moet care is to be exert-JBcd in 
avoiding that air of abetractness whicii is made to siir- 
ronii'l and mystify a snbject that would otherwise be 
easjily understood. 
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This ia rational teaching, not pairot-libe, beginning 
with what the child knows aud underBtandB, reasoniug 
from the kaowa to the imkiiown. It is ^readily eeen 
that there ia no difficulty in the method. No person 
pan come out of a school in which eueh a syetem i& 
piir&ueii and say that the children do Dot underBtand 
what they are doing^. 

There ia no teaching, no culture of the intelleetnal 
faculties, in requiring a pupil to stand and count to a 
hundred, a thousand, or any other numher, unless illuH' 
trations should lie made with objetta collected by the 
children from all sources at their command. This 
keeps up a deep interest in the snbject, and it helps to 
fix the principles in the mind. There is bo reason why 
Uttle children ehould not be taught to work with the 
Bimpler fraetiona just ae they do with whole numbers. 
They enjoy the work, and take ae great interest in illus- 
trating it. 

Not long since, in visiting a aecond-grade (second 
year in the primary school) room, I gave the following 
problem to the pupils; "If a load of wood cost throe 
dollars aud a half, what would four loads cost?" 

The teacher spoke up Oit once, " These children have 
not had fractions'" ; but, before she had finished the 
sentence, nearly all handa were up, aud the answer came 
promptly, " $14." Here is the eohition they gave ine : 
" At $3 a cord, it would cost $13, and at half a dollar a 
cord, four cords would cost $2; and $12 and $2 are 
J14." Yet these Second Reader children had never 
studied fractions, and the tewcher was eurprisinffly ig- 
norant of the information they had on the subject of 
fractions. 



TIte teacher ovyht io find (mt how much the children 
know, instead of asB'mning that she knows it without 
inquiry. 

OULTUBE OF THE THINKIHQ FAOULTTEB. 

A questioa among educators ie how to teach each 
hraiicb BO aa to devislop the thinking faculties. The 
following Buggeetione are submitted aa having a direct 
bearing on thie subject : 

1. For every problem selected from the text-book, 
select three problenris from outeide sonroeB. 

2. Let the papils make new or original problems, 
or else vary the conditioue of thoee already given, and 
then solve them. The Booner pupils are put to making 
problems, or ehaaginjj the cooditioHB of those already 
given, the better they will understand the subject, and 
the more Bubstaatial will be their progress. 

3. When the pupil comes to a new problem he tries 
to bring it under a form tliat be already knows — that 
is, he seeka a relationship, and, when this i& once found, 
he proeeeda to reduce it by an already familiar proccoB. 

4. Trace all problenis back to primary principles. 
Since the idea of number !s intuitive with the race, 

the object of the educator ahould be to develop thia 
faeulty in a natural manner as the intellectual powers 
of the pupil are unfolded. The order of developing 
this subject is not different from that in teai?hing other 
branches. Evidently the very first proceEs is that of 
putting together, followed immediately by eeparation. 
Objects first attract the child's attentioD, and tbep 
be endeavors to put them together and to remomher 
them, or to tell how many there are. From thia it ia 
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inferred that all aritLmctieal tcaciiing at first fihould be 
real ur objective. Close studj of eliild-niiud pointa 
UDniietakably to the follow ing oixler : 

1. Objects. 

2. Nuinberiro, or narning objectB. 

3. Names of oiijects as numhere, 
i, SjmbolB of imuibera, 

5. Comparing objects and symbola 

6. Working with symbols. 

7. Practical applications. 

Afl ie ■well known, the subject of arithmetic is fre- 
quentlj' taught in such a manner as to stifle all efforts 
on the part of the pnpils, and from the fact tbat tliey 
do not understand tbe processes that they met'lianically 
perform. Instead of approaching the eubjeet through 
the natural channel of objects, they are introduced at 
the outset to the eytubolic proceesfes, which lie beyond 
tlieir reatrh, 

AH rational tnetlioda begin with objects first, then 
followed by the word that groups the objects into one 
whole, and, lastly, the eynibolic number whieh is more 
general than the name of tliK object. Attain, it should 
be remembered that in meutal processes the mind puts 
together and separatee, and this eonatiturea (inalj'BiB and 
synthesis; and, further, after the pupil has acquired 
tlie art of reading and writing numbers, that all the 
operations which can Ije performed on numbers may 
be reduced to the following : Increasing, decreasing, 
raising to powers, and extracting roots. Furthermore, 
that the whole ehain of mathematical reasoning 18 a 
sericfl of compftriHons, or a discovering of relationp that 
Buhsiat between the known factors In a given question 




TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

and those that ore implied. The idea of comparisoD 
lies at the fouudation of Pt;6talozzi'& sj-etem of teacliing. 
It gives bi£ philosophy ot: eduuatiun its intellectual 
value. Bat there are other features conuected with 
arithmetieal teaching which demand careful coneidera- 
tioti, and first and foremost is this principle : To under- 
stand arithmetit! the thild must at first do the work 
objectively, and then pnt it into the symbolic form. 

Tius meaning ean best be uuderetood by a few ap- 
propriate il lustrations. The ordinary method of teach- 
ing this subject is to make the Jearuers proficient in 
handling abstract numbers before introducing concrete 
esamples; proceesea are accounted of more permanent 
value than the reasons npon which prucesses are based. 
While not undervaluing this feature of aritlimetieal 
operationSj it is a violation of the natural order in which 
knowledge ie acquired to put it first. IN'ature's method 
is that of intelligent work before generalizations can be 
deduced. 

Suppose the pupil in hie progress in arithmetic is 
Bet to learning the table for "Wine Meseure." He 
may have studied it over till he can repeat 'it glibly 
from memory, and even give the efpiivalents of tlie 
different denominations in terms of the others, hut the 
essential qnestion of whether, in all this memorizine:, 
the pupil's underatamUng is thoroughly reached, can 
he determined only by teatiug his knowledge of what 
he knows of the subject. 



. GBOTJPING STTUJEOTS. 

The time is at hand when the aubjects in arithmetic 
uhoald be studied in groups. What ia uuderetood by a 
18 
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group is well iUastrated hj the eiiriace or area group 
leiuling up to volume or solids. Saeh treatment dis- 
pofleB of all aurfiices and eoiide Bubject to arithmetical 
coiupTitationa. "With the use of the tables group men- 
Buratiou problems, including equares, cubes, circles, 
cylindera, euiies, etc. If tho pupil sees that the prin- 
ciple in disc'UBsing bquares aud cubes is the eame aa that 
ill finding the volume of cord wood, a celliir, wa^o- 
bed, or cistero, he sees bow each subject must depend 
ou a few elementary uotioue, and he seizee upon the 
idea of a law running through all subjects of this 
nature. 

Addition includes not only eimple addition, but 
also addition of denouiinate numbers and decimals. 
The proceBses are identical, in fact, except in denomi- 
nate numbers, in which two eealee ai'e employed. The 
aame ia trae of subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. These subjects should be taught in groups. All 
operations of lika natnre should be brooght together. 
By BO doing arithmetic can be mastered in two thirds 
of the time now giren to it. 

All arithmetical problems in the elementary and 
advanced grades ehonld partake largely of a busineaa 
character ; but vigorouH drills on the fundamental rules 
must never be relaxed. 

Jtany abstract exereiaes may give celerity in ma- 
nipulating figurea. but the thinking faculties are not 
develojied. Processes without thought have bat slight 
educational value. Repeating abetract operations in a 
dull, lifelesB manner, day after day, in the rales of arith- 
metic is a (Stultifying process; for, when the pupil otipe 
learuB that 7 X 9 = 63, or 9 X 7 = 63, repeating theae 
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operations ten thousand times will give no additional 
inioi'umtiou. 



MENTAL OE IKTELLECnJAL iEITHMETlO 

deserves more than a passing notice. It is pre-emi- 
nently the logic yf the cominon brauches, and if ta^j^ht 
at the proper time is productive of great good. Now, 
all arithmetie is mental in this, that it requiree, orsliould 
require, some effort oi the raind to think out the nietliod 
of the sohitiou ; and, furthermore, eo-caUeii practical 
aritlmietic should always precede the mental aritliiuGtio 
in a course of instruetion. 

Mental arithmetic does not require the pupil to 
learn auj new terms or definitions ; it accepts what the 
practical arithmetics give as the technical language of 
the science, and it usee the terniB already known. But 
should it 80 happen that the pupil is not already familiar 
with the technical terma of arithmetic, the opportunities 
should be improved in the mental arithmetic claBses to 
remedy all Buch defieienoiea. Mental arithmetic means 
the holding of all tte conditions of a problem in the 
mind without the hook, and from the knovm, or iex- 
preesed, or implied conditions, the complete determina- 
tion of the required couditioiis. The pupil must dis- 
criminate eliarply between what ie gimm and what is 
reqmmJ. He must know from the signs of a pi-oblem 
what to seek for. This is the first important step, and 
the next is where and how to find wJiat i^ wanted. To 
carry out the ideas thus foreshadowed, the teacher will 
observe the following directions : 

1. The teacher will read or state the problem once 
and distinctly- 2. The pupil or class will give the 
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answer to the protlem. 3. The pupil, or pupils sepa- 
rately, wilE give a btiort, connected, logical analysts, fol- 
lowed by tiie conciuBion, i. Long, tedious aiialj'sea are 
to be avoided. 5. The pupils iiiuat not use the text- 
book diii-ing recitation, C, The pUpils must be tfaiaed 
to listen, think accurately, rapidly, and conuoctedly. 7. 
The pitpil must hold alL conditions of a problem in his 
mind while he proceeds, step by Btep, to the Goneliision. 
8. To fix a problem, or a class of problems, in the 
pupil's mind, vary one o-f the conditions after auotlier, 
and let the pupil solve the problem thns varied till he 
hae mastered the claas-type of probleiiie. Avoid having 
the pupils commit the prohlemfl to memory. Study 
the gPOUping of subjects. 

It is well to let the pnpila solve many ordinary 
problems mentally, such as multiplying 83 by 36, and 
BO on. The mind must be trained to hold things for a 
time at least. 



Teacehnq Ahithmetic. 

1. Tpqghingftriihmotic. 

U. Two obJeeU : awuraty, rapidity. 

3. Muthoils for beglnnera. 

4. How to begin. 

IS. Culture at the tjiinliing focalties. 

6, Orouping subjoctf, 

7. Mental or intellectual Brithnietic 
B. Directions. 




OHAPTEE Xm. 

HEALTH AND IIYQIENE. 

The farmer planti com m May or June, when the 
ground is warm, Sliould he do bo in December or Jan- 
uary, tlie com would not grow. Should he leave the 
old stalks standing in the Held^ and begin to cultivate 
theiu in the warm days of spring, no life would return 
to tbeiu ; tliey are dead. The stalk of com was devel- 
oped from a germ once imbedded in the kernel of the 
grain. With moisture from the earth, and heat from 
the sun, the life within the kernel manifested iteelf lq 
■what we call the ahoot, which came to the top of the 
gronnd, grew upward, fomaing the etalh, and sent routs 
dottTiwaxd into the earth. During the period of its 
growth the farmer cultivated it, and in the fall there 
cume a full eiir, perfect, mature, ready for use. 

Tlie growth of com is Bymboiical of the growth of 
the child from infancy to did age. If the com is not 
properly cultivated, no ear ia formed, and there is no 
kernel for ose as food, or for the next year's pliinting. 
So it is with the child if he growe up without the in- 
fluences and training which graduaSly buiid up charac- 
ter imd perfect the individual. 

Every human being has two Uvea — the mental life 
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and tbe pLysical life. It is of the latter I &hall speak 
at pre-sent ; not, however, to discuss at length the aiiatu- 
mj autl phyBiology of tlie parts of the body, or to enter 
upon the subject of comparative phjeiologj. Accord- 
ing to the priaciples of ediiea.tion, vra shonkl bcfjin 
with that which the child can see, can handle — that 
which he knows. 

It is a mistake to put a text-book into the hands of 
ecliool-cliildi'eii when it bristles with long, teehiiieal 
terms, hard to learn and easj to for^t. Few phjeieiaiia 
can tell the namea of all the muBclee of tbe hotly. Even 
ii these names were all eonnnaitted to memory, they are 
worth little in giving any knowledge of tlie subject. 
In talking aboot these things, especially to children, it 
fieema better to describe them by poindng ont their 



nses. 



For the purpose of classifying the subject nndcf 
discussion, we shall consider the body as composed of 
tliree great ayatcme: the blood -producing, the blood- 
circulatiug, and the nervous Bystems. The first pre- 
pares the food for iiee by converting the nutritive por- 
tions into siicli forms as caJi enter the blood. Thou the 
circulatory syetem carriea tbe blood containing these 
nutntive piivticles to all parts of tbe body, gathers up 
waste matter on the way, and takes it to the lunga. In 
the liiugs it meets the inspired air, from which it takes 
the ]>urifying oxygen, giving in return the impurities 
wlncli pass o£E with the expired air in the form of car- 
bonic acid. 

Growth is a law of our being. We grow mentally 
and wc grow physically. 

To grow, the body must have food, which iueludea 



wtat we eat and what we drink. Tte body is sustained 
by proper food, jjiire air, exercise, eest, and sleep. But 
die quantity and quality moat lie taken into account and 
adapted to the conditioos of the syetem. if you take 
a young colt and ride it too mncli. it will become 
"sway-backed ''; if a little eliild is induced to walk bo- 
fore its bones are strong enough to sopport its weight, 
it will ^row "■bow-legged." It is a great mistake to 
overload children in any way. If they have too inauy 
etndies or too long lemons in school, their minds euiler ; 
if their bodies are overburdened, they become de- 
formed. 

So of the stomacLi, which ia the principal digestive 
organ ; if it is overloatled witli food, it cau not proper- 
ly prepare it for the iiouriehtnent of the body. 

Pressure "uiixia any of the vital (jrgaus, or upon the 
nerves, is injurious to health. 

The amount of air required by each child or older 
person varies from 1,000 to 2,000 cubic feet every hour, 
the firat amount named beiog perhaps enfficient for 
email clilldren. Suppose you are in a room fiO feet 
long, y5 feet wide, and 15 feet high, containing just 
23,500 cubic feet of epaca, occupied by 80 persons, 
each requiring 2,000 cubic feet of an- every hour. 
Making no allowance for tlie apace occupied by tliese 
eighty peraons and the fumiture of the room, all the air 
in the rooiii would he spoiled in about eight minutes — 
that is, the carhonie-acid gas passing ofi from the hrngs 
would in that time render all the air in the room im- 
juire, unlit to breathe again. Beisidea, there is an in- 
seuailile perspiration passing off from the body in all 
directions, adding to the imj)urity in the air. It is by 



gach means tbat person& who are sick Kommunicate 
contagion. Thei-e Heema to be a kind of germ, wLich 
goes floating off into the air and commimicatiag dieeaae. 

Since tke air becomes bo rapidly vitiated, the venti- 
lation of scliool-rooms ie a question of "rave importance, 
bat one which teachers too often negle«t, even after thej 
have been talked to abqnt it day after day, week after 
week, tnOnlh after month, aiid almost year after year. 
Even with ordinary ventilating ilues, the air frequent- 
ly becomes imparu. The neeeasity of attention be- 
comes even more appai'ent when we coneider the de- 
pendence of the health of the entire body upon the 
perfect mutual relations between circuktion and respi- 
ration, and the quality of the supphes furnished; of 
natnrnent for distribution to all parts of the body by 
means of the circulation o-f the blood, and of air to the 
lungs for the pnrificatior of the blood as it paeses 
through them on its way to the heart, there to gather 
fresh iinj>etu& for another journey as distribiitor of life- 
giyingj'and Collector of dead, particles. The blood dis- 
tributes its supplies for assimilation to the needs of the 
body, and acts as scavenger; but all this were vain did 
not the respiratory organs bring pure air in to drive 
out the carbonic acid, the poisonous product of decay. 
If ventilation ie neglected, this poison remitins in the 
blocMl to unite with freshly -collected poison, and disease 
IB the result, then aufferiTig — death. 

Teacliers have no right to be careless in regard to 
this matter. Carelessness is criminality, and criminality 
means death. In almoat every school-room there is 
aonie way to get the bad air out. Open door and win- 
dows, if no other way, and let the children run out and 
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play, and let in pure air. If ia doubt about the purity 
of the air in the room, step outside, inhale a few whiffs, 
then go into the school-room, and the coiitraet will tell 
the tale. Tty it often,. Eesalt — astOJiisking ! 

EXEEOISE. 

We are told by those men who go away into the 
arctic regions that young seals aJ* seen pkying on the 
cakes of ice during the coldcBt days. It is natural for 
the young of all animals to play, and it is juHt as nat- 
ural for a young child to play if it ia in good health. 
It needs exeeeise, and needa it often. Chikiren of 
larger growth uecd it too ; it is one of the elements of 
life. If there are any persons bo unfortunate as to be 
bom rich enough to live ■without work, they are the 
onra who ought to practice in a gymHaflium, fiO aa to 
get the needed amount of physical exercise. It ia an 
old saying that " all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy." The Greeks said that " a how kept always 
strung would not Bhoot." llence the bow at times 
must be relaxed, and the human body must have relaxa- 
tion after labor. If the labor is mental^ the mind must 
rest and the body have exercise. During study there is 
a greater flow of blood to the brain, and a cnrrespond- 
iug decpeaae to other parts of the body. Exercise prop- 
erly taken restores the equilibrium by bringing actioQ 
to those parts of the body which have been at rest. 

A child who has a nervous temperament will leam 
rapidly and may boou distance the others. Such as 
these should usually be restrained, and neeer driven. 
Here is a case in point : A little girl attending a school 
liaxl a precocioas mind, hnt a shghtj frail body. Her 
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mother was proud of Ler — anxious to displjiy her abilitj^. 
To the mother the superiuteudeiit said : " You are kill- 
iiig that child by puehiiig hei' ti>o rupidij t'orwai*d ; let 
her play out-of-doore." TJio mother did not believe 
Intn, but urj^ed the eliild onward iu her etudie^ and 
with the pfKiJicted result of death. 

Tcichera, worltiiig among tliildren, ought to niauage 
each cluld aL-(:;ording to Iiie teiiiperjLiuent. Not forget- 
ting, however, that pure air, goud food, and cleanliness 
are needed by all. It is true the bath ie uot a feature 
of aehooi-room work, but the teacher luufit inipresB its 
jtoportauce upou the miuds oi all pupils. This applies 
to day-schools. In boarding-schools the te;tebers have 
the entire elmrge, and are in duty bound to attend to 
this luatter. 

Physiology teaches that, in the form of insensible 
perspiration^ about five eightlis of everything we take 
into the body passes off through tiie pores of the eliin. 
For thia reflflon clothing which is worn next to the body 
during the day should not be worn at night, and that 
wrini at night elionld be well aired during the day. 
Our bede, too, Bhould be thorongldy aired during the 
day, and the sleeping- rooniB carefully ventilated. 



.GENERAL DIEECTION8. 

Tea<'her8 should impress tlie following, among other 
essential facts, upon the miude of their pupils : 

1. How the bones may grow out of shape. 

3. The evil effects of unhealthy positions of tlie 
body. 

3. The effects of tight clothing, tight slioeB, and 
hi^h-heeieil ehoes. 
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4. How to chew the food, and how to keep the 
mouth and teeth clean. 

5. When to eat, drink, rest, bathe, study, and Bleep. 

6. What kinds of food are most nutritious and best 
adapted to the conditions of the body. 

7. The injurious eifects of narcoticB and alcoholic 
liquors. 

8. How to take care of the eyes, ears, nose. 

9. How to breathe, and how to economize the 
breath. 

Health and Hygiene — Body. 



Parts. 

Bones and joints. 

Digestive organs. 
Nervous system. 


Muscles. 

Circulative sjratem. 
Skin. 


TBMPEBAMEHTa. 


Support* 

Food. 
Exercise. 


Air. 

Kest and sleep. 


Cate. 

Clothintf. 

Amount of air. 

Hygiene of the sctiool-house. 


Kinds of food. 

Ventilation. 

Bathing. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



ONLY A BOT. 



"A verifpecuUar boy^ and the teacher does not un- 
derstand hira," 19 the confiding raotlier'a verdict nine 
times out of ten. Teachers, have yon not ah-eftdy fopiaed 
the aequaintanee of the " pecuhar Ijoy " as interpreted 
by his affectionate but misjpiided mother ! Have yon 
not analyzed the ingredients of tliia "pecuh'ar boy's 
mind," and tested them in the educational balance ? 
Have you not studied his mental characteristics and 
traced each one to ita moat secret hiding-place { Have 
you not mapped every emotion, afleetion, and desire, 
then divided and subdivided, and eeparated the tmo 
from the faUe, and ascertained by so doing that " this 
pectiKar hoy " had much in common with other boys? 
Did yon take "this peculiar hoy "mentally to pieces, and 
find out by an examination of hia intellectual and moral 
mechanism that he was a well-contrived and well-made 
human nmchine, capable of doing good work if only 
properly regulated and directed ?' 

Bnt here coraeB the boy himself. He stands before 

us. He knows that he is " a peculiar boy." His mother 

ha£ said so a thousand times, and he lias heard her 

every time. Sho ascribes hia eingolar diepoeition to 
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changes in the weatb«r and other like oceult influenceB, 
all o£ which s peculations assist the boy in playing a 
dual existence, and ebangiug- from one to the other so 
readily that bis mother is unable to detect the decep- 
tion. 

I have yet to see the " peculiar boy " free from de- 
ception. Peculiarity — or his peculiarity — may assume 
a thousand difierent forms of mind and body. Not 
long since I had the Battsfaction of watching a " pecul- 
iar boy" for fifteen minutes while his grown sister ex- 
plained to the teacher 3ome of the pecnliaFitleB of this 
"pecubar boy," the chief of which waa that he was 
"unmanageable at home, and they could do nothing 
with him " ; but bLb insisted that the teacher should 
control him without punifibing him for offenses he 
might commit during school houre. This boy liad seen 
the snows of ten wintere, and, while his sister pi-oeeeded 
to enlighten the meek and patient teacher, the ■' pecul- 
iar hoy'* indulged m the following innocent sports: 1. 
He struck a boy near him in the side with a elate. 3. 
He crawled around on the floor under his deek hunting 
for a pin that he had dropped the day before. 3. 
While on the floor he put hia left foot above hia desk 
and executed a lialf-tiozen kicking raotioua with that 
same foot, pretending, a& he Biid, that "his foot was 
asleep, and he wanted to wake it," 4. Next he reached 
acTogs the aisle and jerked a boy's hoot-strap. He had 
not yet found the pin. 5. He lay flat under his desk 
and inspected in a very deliberate manner a joint in the 
floor. Well satisfied with the result of his floor observa- 
tions, he erawk-d into the aisle, took a general Euirey 
of the Burroundingi^, and then arose, half-bent, and ticli' 
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led a boy's neck witli a scrap o£ paper. 6. A little ^rl 
looked at hiia, and be pulled lier hair to teauh her a. 
practical lesson. 7. He now took liia seat, and, in doing 
so, cast fnrtiye glances and winked at tbe pupiU "wboee 
eyes turned toivard biiu, 8. In leea than a luinnte he 
was kicking a boy who eat directly in front of him, and, 
wben the boy complained, he declared that he " hadn't 
touched tbe boy." 

Treatment. — The above is only one instance of 
many that have fallen undei' my ob&ervation. Yet the 
question for the teacher to decide is what to do with 
Buch caeca ? Shall the boy be twmed out of school he- 
canse liis iDlluence contaminates others and be is far be- 
yond the limit of parental eontpol '\ Before the teacher 
arrives at a eoncliitiion, all the circumstances connected 
with the boy's hbtory shouid be carefnUy and consciea- 
tionaly weighed. 

If the teacher sees a chance to tnm "liis poenliari- 
ties" to a good account, he will not be slow to do so; 
but, if no favorable conditions are present, there ie only 
one course foi" the teacher to pursue, and tliat is to send 
the intractable child to his parenta. 

It is a mistaken policy for echool authorities to per- 
mit pupila to remain in echool when they forfeit every 
ri|q;ht that is guaranteed by the laws of the State. Any 
citizen who behaves himself ia entitled to the fuU. en- 
joyment of all those absolute and acquired rights given 
by the Creator and by statutory enactments for his hap- 
piness and general prosperity, hut with this proviso, 
that he will not abuee the great boon conferred, other- 
wise he loses all. 

The "peculiar boy's diepoeition ^' is a Lume-mada 
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article, and badly spoiled io the mEinaiActiire, Sur- 
rounded by au atmospliere of disorder, fitfiilnees, and 
fickleness, pertaps tainted with deception and other 
vices, he conies to school not to learn obedience, hut to 
do as be pleases without restraint. When the teacher 
has exhaueted all available resoTirees, it is time to notify 
parcDta and school authorities that the boy's presence 
can not be tolerated longer in the school-room unless 
there ie a very sudden conversion. 

RemaTl-.—l am not now speaking of those defects 
of the mind or of the body which render the child unfit 
to be in school. 



THB PETTED AHD SPOILED BOT. 

This specimen of the bumnn epecies haa not so 
many ailments as the " peculiar boy." His ease is dif- 
ferent, symptoms are not the same, and the treatment 
is also dissimilar. Unless evei-ything goes to suit his 
fancy, he is seen with a budding ery or a sprouting 
whimper on his face. Crying for things or crying 
because he can not have Lis own way, the acquired 
condition of his earthly existence. 

The little story of " Mother, I want a piece of cake," 
wi'D expresses the visible co-elficient of tliis boy's face. 
Right hack of him at home is a weak-niindod father or 
mother; pi-oliahly both are afflicted with this complaint. 
The boy being shrewd enough to nnderstand their weak- 
ness, and having found out that crying is the most ef- 
fective plea to secure any object or tlio grsititic^ition of 
nay wliim which he fancies, does not hesitate to employ 
hia skill to aid him in the furtherance of his wiehes. 
Having managed his parents, his next elfort is to cap- 
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ture the teacher bj tliS same means. Of COuXBe, an 
experienced teacher will Bee through the eitnation at a 
glance, and will not be inipoeed upon, although the boy 
maj- be eome-wbat re-enforced by one or both hie par- 
enta, -who, by miej^uided zeal and moral weakneBS, do 
not clearly underetiuid the nature of their own child 
and just how to treat him. A vacillating will*power 
and a perverse blmdneas to childish -willfnhjeEa and de- 
ception fife 8ei-iou5 obstaelea to the teacher's pFogresB 
in correcting the iaiiltB oi the "petted and spoiled 
child," Bat the child is in echooL He ia spoiled. 
The teacher knows it, and the pnpilfi are not ignorant 
of it either. How can he be most Rueceesfully treated ? 
Here, indeed, is a school problem 1 To give an answer, 
let HB suppose a hypotlietical caee. The boy is a 4leli- 
cate little fellow physically ; large blue eyes, a high, 
full forehead, flaxen hair, a aleoder frame, a milky com- 
plexion produced from eating rich and highly seasouGd 
indigestible food, a nervous temperament, with only a 
Blight admixture with the motive and vital teniporar 
ments. Picture him before you as the "petted and 
spoiled boy " I 

As I taks it, the first step is to gain this child's con- 
fidence. A dog knows Low to approach a stranger and 
win his kindness. There is some avenue open to this 
child's better nature. A little jodieiona digging and 
spading aronnd will enable the teacher to find it. Make 
no mistakes, but strike the right lend at flrst. Teacher, 
don't dig tiU you are sure, and you will capture him. 
He ia taken as the fai*mer's wife catches a mole in the 
garden. She waits and watches till the mole begins to 
dig near the top of the ground ; then ebe digs with 



the spade just aheaJ of the mole, and instantly jnst he- 
hind hiiiit tossing liiia out on top of the ground. Siie 
never miatatoe tbe Lour, tlie places, or the naeana to cap- 
ture the mole. By a little judicious and faitliful work 
the teacher can capture the " petted and spoiled boj," 
and have liiiu ci>nipletely under her controL 

The child I liave preseuteci is of such pecnliar men- 
tal and physical orgaaization as to he vary susceptible 
to appea.U made to his higher emotional nature through 
Ilia intellectual faculties. Naturally, the child of the 
d.elicately-\^Toaght nervous temperauient ia not cruel 
and bnitaJ, yet he may be sly and crafty. Subdue or 
lull into repose the vicious tendeneiee and stinnnlate the 
nobler onee to inereaeed activity. It may be necessary 
to excite bis self- approbation or liia desire to have 
others — and eapeeiaHy hie teacher and schoolmates — 
think well of him. Whatever influence is- proper ahould 
lie brought to bear upon Mm to move him in the line 
of right conduct. 

At>ove all, the teacher must be honest ^vith the 
child. No deception will answer the purpose. Chil- 
dreu read motivea, actions, and words intuitively, 

Since the '• petted and Bpoiled child " may be of any 
temperament, let ub extend our incLuiries, 

For present purposes children may be classified into 
three groups, uairicly, tlte good, the mediuuj, and the 
bad. 

The first groap will give but little or no trouble at 
home or in aehool. They behave properly, and only in 
jure instancea ia one of thia class to be reproved. 

But the middle fjroup, couipo.sinp; the vast concourse 
of children, is higlily ensceptible to good and bad iuflu- 
i4 
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encea. These are the childrcri standing "on slipperjr' 
places." Environments make or uninake tLem. If 
started in the right direction, and carefully watched till 
habits are formed and fbced, they will move onward! 
tliroiig'h life aa honorable and useful members of Bocietj. 
When paasioa is strong, the will-power weak, reaeon 
only partially developed, and the habits in proeeaa of 
formation, then it iti that the child needs the stuady 
hand of the teadiep to lead him along the dangerous, 
pathway. 

Through affection for the teacher the wayward boyl 
heeomca obedient, and most cheerfidly submits to thosa 
Tulea and regulations of school which are eatahlialied for 
his well-being. Without this spirit of love he BubmitaJ 
only from sheer necessity. 

The incorrigible or untamed child is hard to control ; 
hut even the most vicious always have some good traita. I 
These traits should be found out and then developed. 
The human face is always a tine index of tlie character. 
Profoundly versed in faces, and Icuowing; how to tqrai 
everything to the best account, the tuatliei- is eldllful 
only in iiroportion as he oan change the natural tenden- 
cies from vicioumess to uprightnees. Education dot 
not cimnge the character; It chan^u the direction — the 
life. Itcauses the individiml to change Lis powers from 
one mode of thinking, feeling, and acting to another. I 
Tho motives are different. Placing before the pnpil a 
hotter set of motives, and letting these impel hira to 
fiction in a newer and higher direction, is the chief value 
of a right edneation. 

To piuck out or displace a, bad motive, and to pat a| 
better one in its place, is the highest duty a, teacher iaj 
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ever called npon to perform. Seek, therefore, for the 
good qualities in tlic child's natare. Develop tliese, 
and the worst ease of "petted and epoiied" may be 
cured. 



FIDOETV BOV. 



No deecription of thia irritation of the scliool-room 
18 needed. He ia too well known. 

The iirst step \b to ascertain the cause of this state 
of uncontrollablenefis. It may depend originaDy upon 
two conditions of tlie body, namely, an inherited nerv- 
oufineea, or froiii a large preponderance of hfo and ani- 
mal spirits in the system, such as usually accompany a 
full development of the sanguine- vital temi>ciiu3ii;nts ; 
or it may not be dependent upon either of these, hut 
merely capricious willfulness. In any event, probe the 
case to the bottom, and then base your action upon the 
result of your exuraination. 

I will bTiefly indicate the remedies for these three 
distinct types of " fldgete." 

1. Keep cool, and never become flnrried or excited. 
Speak f[uietly, gently, in the acbool-room. Thus you 
ineensibly tone dovrn tlie highly wrought nervous cllil- 
dren nnder your tuition. Your influence should sootiie, 
not irritate, the delicate children who are bo Buseejitible 
that every aound strikes a thousand tense nerves in their 
bodies. 

Here, also, ts an excellent opportunity for the teacher 
to study himeelf, and to note particularly what effect lie 
produces upon the minds of bis pupils. 

S. A pupil having a large supply of blood in hie 
body Heeds pure air and out-door exercise. Conhned 
in a Bchool-room, he longs to get out and to get away. 
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Natnre indicates that be should ran aroond. Let him do] 
BotuetbiTig for yuu. Send Mm on errands. Soeh exereiriai 
will purif}- his blood, and will keep bim ont of mischief-l 
SQch pupils ueed work-shops as well as etiidy-rooniB, 
3. The last case IS managed easily'. Jjoiii permit iii 



THE STJLLEM BOY. 



The infant ia bom into the world with capahilitieH 
that maj be developed. Everything he will ever know 
njust be learned. Hia tendencies, or the " bent of his 
mind," are to be guided and directed. Earl^ in life the 
child ia not supposed to know in all cases what is best 
for bim to do or not to do. Experience teaches lesso 
aft*r many failures. Proj^er education is jast as need- 
ful for tlie mind as footl, air, clothing, and exercise a 
for the body. To educate ia, in one sense, to put thi 
mind in that condition so that it may gather knowledge, 
arrange it, classify it, and have it ready for QBe ; and the 
efiort put forth in getting knowledge gives additio 
power and skill to overcome other difflcultiea. 

The sullen or etubbom boy is sometimes met wi' 
in the aebool-room. 

Symptnma. — ■ For eome reason the pupil takes it 
into his head that he will not do anything the teacher 
requests him to do. When epoken to, he replies f: 
qiiently by rolling his eyep in an indifferent sort of 
way about the Bchool-room. "When requested to niov^ 
he sits still in dogged eilence. If tlireateoed, he 
equally iaJifferent, Threats and coaxing have precisely 
the same effect — sablime and haughty contempt! It 
no more nor less than his will-power acting throng! 
Btnbbomness in opposition to the teaoher'e will. 
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Reynediat Agents. — There are some old-faehioned 

tcaohera who claim that a keen, tough switch poaaeaaea 
excelieut virtues in the hands of an able-bodied teacher 
OQ such ocoasione. In a, very few casee it may do good, 
but let the awitch be used very sparingly. 

All Aneadots. — On one occasion a ini&a of lifteen 
flatly refused to recite her lesson or answer any queBtion 
wiiieb her teacher asked her. 

She waa excused and took her seat. At the uext 
recitation she sat (piietly, the teacher paying no atten- 
tion to her whatever. Thna the day wore away. Next 
morning she came to school ia due time, meanwhile 
chatting lively with hei' elaasmates. School was called. 
At the proper time she took her place with her class, 
ready for recitation. The teacher kindly and pleasantly 
informed her that, till she conld act in a becoming naan- 
ner, she would not recite to him, and, since ehe had 
voluntarily chosen to deprive herself of the privileges of 
school, the proper place for her would be at home ; elie 
was therefore exeueed. But he added that, if at any 
time she concluded to comply with tlie rules and regu- 
lations of the school, she mig-ht return. Three hours 
later ahe came back. The tt-aeher had conquered. 

Time I regard ae the essential element in outgener- 
aling the "suUen boy." "When the question of suprem- 
acy of -will-power is once decided, the queBtion is settled. 



THE FIGnTWO AKO BWEiHTHG BOT. 

If early all boys will fight and swear. There are few 
exceptions, Of course, a hoy may fight in self-tlefenee, 
or to protect another person ; or, under intense excite- 
ment, he inayusQ laoguage more emphatic than rehned; 
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it is not ray piirposa to diecnBs rare and exceptional 

cases. 

The right to protect one's self in Lis person, reputa- 
tioiij and propertj, is recwgnized aa an instinct of our 
nature, and all persons act upon this right, with tlie 
exception of thoae who advocate the non-resistance 
doctrine. 

But the " figLtiDg and Bwearing boy " i& au intol- 
erable nuisance iu the school. Aa a disturber of the 
peace he hag few equals sad no superiors. He takes 
Bpecial delight in creating distiirbancBS, and in getting 
others into fights and broils, and then in glorying in 
their discomliture. One uoisj^, lighting, ewearing boj 
will coQtainiuate an entire school, and unllifj the teach- 
er'e efforts, unless some plan is adopted whereby hx8 
course of conduct is turned into better channels. 

Whenever the teacher tinde such a case in school, 
there should be no waste of tinte in setting about a 
method of cori-ecting lihn. If Ms instincta are low and 
bnital, and through force of habit at Lome he has ac- 
qtiired a quErreleouie and fighting disposition, there iB 
no higher element in his nature to appeal to than that 
of overcoming physical force with physical force. It is 
the same principle that enables Conklin to tame and 
subJue the lion. A combination of mind and muscle 
exercising sway over a lower order of mind may be the 
means of elevating the latter ; yet the motives are cer- 
tainly not those of the nobler kind. 

Frequently it happens that the " fighting boy " has 
a high sense of honor, and, having eetahliehed bis ropa- 
tation SiH a pugilist, be is exceedingly desirous of main- 
Uining the title, at no little pereoaal sacridce. If th« 
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boy be of sueli a cliaracter, an appeal to his manhood ia 
perliaps the most etl'uctuui way oi roaching him, and 
llierebj i-eforiDini^ liia habita. Wrong notions of true 
hraverj- have doue mij(;h to foster fighting, and to give 
it au air of respeetabilitj in mauj- sectioaa of our 
country. 

The toleration of priae fighting and ]jugi!iatic exliibi- 
tioQs generally, and the greediness with which ticcounts 
of eueli iiiattGrs are devourad by do small portion of tho 
public, help to foster tho lighting sjiirit among sehool- 
hoys. Doubtless tht; statement is measurably trne that 
even the mo^t highly edighteued and civilized com- 
munities etil] retain jnaiiy traces of bai'barisra. The 
English, Irish, and a very large jjortioik of the Ameri- 
canB, have combativeness and destnictivenesa largely 
developed, aad they are too frequently impelled to work 
cifi this euperlluouE energy througli their iista and feet. 

By hia influeQce, inculcating higher uotiona of life 
and the dignity of true manhood, and the hnital aud 
disgraceful features connected with lighting, the teacher 
can do much toward creating- a public aentiment in a 
eommunity a^inst fighting. 

" That man only is truly brave who feare nothing 
80 much as doing a. shamofnl action, and that dares 
resolutely und und:nintedly go where his duty, how 
daugeron& soever it is, may call him." 

By reference to noble deeds and virtuous actions, 
placing higher incontivee before the minds of children, 
they may be taught (o emulate the true, t!ie good, and 
the honorable of earth. Hence, by strong, earnest, hon- 
est, continuous eifort, the teacher may change, in almost 
GVery inataneo, " t/ie Jig}i£lngi and ewmring hoy " into 
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a qniet, orderly, and iniiuetriouB pnpil. Precept, prac- 
tice, correct jiidgment properly applied, will eit'ect more 
toward turning the biteer metal into gold than the 
brightest visions of the alchemist's dreama, 

THE LAZY BOY. 

There ia a prevailuig opinion that no Httle child la 
lazy, and, as an evidence of tliiii fatt, tliG activity and 
aportivenosa of all young animale ai-e referred Eo as con- 
firmatory of this belief. While it is admitted, and with 
a considerable di?gi*ee of plausibility like wise, that 
healthy youjig animals really eojoy thcmBelvua in vari- 
DU.8 ways, yet I am not fnlly couvinced, from all the 
evidence now before mCj that the analogy between ani- 
mals and children will bea.r close and impartial investi-( 
gation. Be tliat matter as it may, if all youne^ children 
are not lazy, a eonaiderable number " are bom into the 
world with an aetoni&hing amonnt of tirednees fastened 
Upon them." 

laziness is a dieiflelinatioli to Work, either with the 
mind or body, and some cOEen of it — wJietlier hereditary 
or acquired, it matters not — ^are actually found in school. 
TFpon phyalologlcal couditione, it ia readily nuderstood 
how and why a rapidly growing child may be lazy, 
Perhftps it requires all the vitality which he poseessea i 
to satisfy the physical demnnds of liis system. Lazi-j 
nesa, unlega it be a newly manufactured article, depends 
largely Upon tempetameh tal conditions. These condi- 
tions ean, through a aeriea of years, be modified, but not 
entirely obliterated. An inquiry should \ic made here] 
as to whether the lazinesa is primary or secondary : . 
primary when it is inbred and inborn, and seoondmyj 
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when it aeeompaniGa rapidly growing childhood. The 
fiecood phase passes away usually in the eonreo of a few 
yeira. The teacher can do little with laziness uali^ss he 
goes at once to the roots o£ the disease. To tell a child 
that he is lazy oftentimes does more harm than good. 

1. Occasionally the Bchool-room feature of the case 
is relieved by Induciog th^e child " to go to bed early 
and to sleep nine or ten hours out of the twenty -four." 

3. A pupil may appear dull, atujjid, and lazy, when 
in reality he is slyw to apprehend new things, or it ii 
with difficulty that he can turn from one subject to 
another. In this instance he is usually classed as a 
" lazy, kIow boy.'^ 

3. Plenty of exerciae in the open air i& a wonderful 
invigorator. 

4. Light, easily digested, mitritious food aids mental 
activity. 

5. Laziness, or duUnees, or fatnees, can not be 
whipped out of a child any more than learning can be 
whipped into him. 



THE LTKO BOY. 



All persons having a, high regard for trnthfalnefla 
. agree that it is hetter to speak the truth, though the 
penalty of death be incurred, than to prevaricate. The 
coaflieting motives are present and future h;ippinesa. 

Lying ie so detestable that ancients aud moderns aro 
[nDaaimonB in condemning it. 

" Liars are the cause of all the sine and erimog in 
[the world." — Epicfet'm. 

"A lie has no legs, and can not etand ; but it has 
[■wings, and can fiy far and wide." — Warhu lion. 
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" Sin hofl manj tools, but a lie is tlie handle which 
tits them all." — Ilulinea, 

'' Every brave man slmna more than death the ahame 
of lying." — CorneUle. 

" I>ooe but cowards lie." — Murphy. 

""When tirat found in a lie, tsW. to bim of it BG a 
strange, moiistrous matter, and eo shame him oat of it,^'' 
—Locke. 

The educator deals with human nature jast as ho 
finds it in everj-day life. While he m^y create lofty 
ideals, and strive to reach them himself and to induce 
his pupiljB to go as far or farther, yet it ia mostly with 
comtnonplace persona that his life is speat. 

In a Bcbool, as in a community, a public sentinjent 
can be created, and tliat sentiment shapes, in a very 
coneiderable degree, popular opinion. 

In a community known for fair dealing in busiuees 
triiuBactione, and whose people are trutLful, and their 
words fitly clioeeu and properly spoken, a liar stands u 
poor chance, boeaoBe he ie readily known in his true 
character as a dishonest man. Not unfrequently a liar 
liaa found liimBelf so out of place among hoDt-st an 
reracious people that he has been known '' to turn over 
a new leaf and commence telling the truth,'' and in due 
time to establi&h a fair reputation as a good citizen. 
TluB may be ascribed mostly to the moral standard o, 
the comTimnity in which the prevaricator lived, 

Wha,t ie true of a eoinmunity or neighborhood iB 
likewise trae of a echool. In elfecting a geuoral refo 
mation, the teacher is advised tirat to create a moral 
eentiment, and, in an effective way, bring the publia 
opinion of the school up to that standard. 
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It is a wall-known fact that children generally pre- 
fer to havG tlic good-witl of their eclxoolmates rather 
than their ill-will. TLiie the many are united aa a hand 
to uphoid the unsteady one. One little iiemel iif canii- 
dence plauted in a bciy'a soul oftentimes worlis wonders 
in hia whole life. To kiiow that he ig trusted, and that 
there are those who grieve and are sad at thought of Ins 
bad actions, has been the meaue of lifting many a pupil 
to a higher and purer life. 

Here, again, the teacher's daily life, m he li?e9 it, iB 
the most potent factor. It was the respect that the 
"boys of Rugby" had for the open, manly character 
of Dr. Arnold that kept thom from lying to him. 1 
believe that nearly aU children may be inflaeuced eimi- 
larly. 

ILLUSTBATION. 

Twenty-flTe years ag^ there lived in a Western town 
a boy ten ycara old. His father worked but little, and 
the mother "took in washing" to get food for her chil- 
dren. The boy — the eldest child — was called a ■' thief 
and a liar" by everybody. Good people would not let 
their children play with thia " vagabond," as he was fre- 
quently called. 

A atranger was induced by a few prominent citizens 
to opeu a select echool iu this town, but he was cau- 
tioned by several responsible persons not to admit thia 
notoriouH boy to school: First, he would spoil better 
children ; and, secondly, his parentfi were unable to pay 
his tuition. Strange as it may appear, the stranger de- 
cided that, if this boy should come to school, he would 
admit him, for a while at least. 

The first week of school came and went, and the 
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"notorious boy" was still running the streets; Btit tha 
BeCOnd Monday moraiiig ihovo he was, sure enougli, 
ragged, dirty, bright, and noisy — a regular " iBhiDaolite," 
80 to epeak, among the other boys. School beiDg called, 
he eam<; in and took a front seat. Presently the teacher 
went to him and asted him very quietly and very 
pleasantly "if he wanted to come -to school." "You 
bet," waa the emphatic reply. The boy, appar<!i)tly, re- 
ceived little atteDtiou that day, yot the teacher had 
taken a pretty corrtct meaaore of him before school 
closed in the afternoon. Enough to say that on Wed- 
nesday tliia boy was eent on an. errand to purchase " chalk 
for the blackboard," a little service that he performed 
faithfully, and, by Friday njght, he was beharing him- 
self as well as any other pupil in school. 

[Next Monday morning he waa at school early, and 
helped the teacher make tlie fire in the stove. It WM ■ 
then and there that that boy made the following manly 
confession : 

"Teacher," he said, "everylxidy aays that I lie and 
steal, and that I am a mean boy; nobody trusts me but 
you. I want to he tcood, and won't you like rae i£ I am 
a good boy?" With tears glistening; in hie eyes, the 
teacher took the child by the hand, and then said " Yes." 

Tears passed by. This boy learned a good trade, 
became an industrious citizen, and, at last accounts, was 
the poffiiesflor of a plonsant home, snrrounded by an in-i 
tercBting family. 

The re.i(3cr must not infer that all Bimilar cases canj 
be cured in thia way, but I am firmly of the opinioQ 
that a very lai-ge percentage of eases may be reformed ' 
[■Under proper and judicious treatment. 
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Tlie old adage, "Give a dog a bad name and hang 
tim," is jiiHt as tnie of people. Wten eelf-reepect is 
lost, all is lost, aiid tlicFe is nothing left to build on, or 
to btiild to. 

Oue of the worst phases of lying is that in. wliicli 
one pupil tells a deliberate falBehood in regard to an- 
other pupil. Wheu an offense of this cbtuaeteT is com- 
mitted, the offender should suffer for it ; and also when 
a pupil lies and willfully persists in the lie afterward. 
In anch uases it is best to inform the parent or guardian 
of the child's conduct. This delicate duty freqaently 
requires the rai'eat tact upon the part of the teacher to 
avoid giviug oiieiise to the parent. 

The precise nature of the punishment to be inflicted 
muet be determined mainly from the eireumetaneeB con- 
nected witli each case as it arises. 

OTHER BOYS. 

There are yet other peculiar boya that deserve a 
passing notice. 

Who has not seen the '' sharp, sly, foxy boy"f An 
innocent look, yet heneath it all bo many aigna that told 
tlie story of hia character. And " the noisy boy," too I 
Not inischievouB, only noisy t He, too, is to be tamed 
down. A quiet, dignified teacher can calm hira easily, 

The real "eaucy boy," who delighta in worrying the 
teacher, and whose memopy is exceedingly treacheroa&, 
is generally more than a match for a peevish, fretful 
teaeheVr He is continually "forgetting," "epeaking 
without permission,''' or in aoine wuy or other troabhng 
the teacher. Wliat he should not say, he sayg, and he 
seldom docs the right thing at the right time.. 
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As Buch casee are not Lsird to manage if the teaeBet 
keeps her temper, we dismisa them to introduce thej 
■■■ svari/ boy " 1 

Some children are esceseively timid ; so timid, in- [ 
deed, that, if the teacher only look at thom, tbey cry, \ 
I was met on the street recently by a man who said 
"that his little boy had been in fiehool two weeks, and 
yet the teacher ■would not let hira recite a leasbn." , 
'•Strange," I replied, "but there is a mistake Roine-| 
where. Let us hunt it up." He did not liave time,,; 
bnt I went at once to the room. 

The child was there. He had not recited a leeaon.! 
If the teacher but looked at hira, he cried aloud ; if* 
she stepped in the direction of his seat, be would scream 
with all his might. "What could the teacher do? She 
waa a lady of tlie kindeet dieposition ; her children loTcd 
her, and by all of tbem she was caQed tbeir " school- 1 
mother." But this particular little fellow -was " scari/ "• 
it appeared to be bom in Lim, and be eouid not help| 
it. Upon iny advice he was taken away from school. 

Usually, timid cMldren soon get over their sensl- 
tireneaa, eapeeially if the teacher treats them with kind- , 
ness and makes, them feel that they have nothing to] 
fear. 

In dealing with *'hard or exceptional caBes," tUer 
are two ideas the teacher must ever keep in view: iJ 
The good of the individual pupil. 2. The welfare of the 
Bchool. The welfare of tbo many mnat not bo eacrificed ' 
for the few or the one. Back of sympathy — back of allj 
devices— is the qnestion of obedience. To tbig, as the 
highest tribunal, all cases of diBobedience, if they wil 
not yield to milder remedies, must be broughL 



